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Your confession reader buys more than thrills 
See ‘'No Help--No Sale,” page 20 












REMINDER! “The Technique of the Novel" in the inexpensive edition for writers, $2.00, is still available. Orders filled by return mail. 








DON'T SELL YOUR TYPEWRITER... YET! 


E HAVE helped hundreds of writers to find themselves. Not all 

succeed; some are advised to try something else; all receive the 
honest, personal, friendly help they need as possible scribes and human 
beings. We help writers estimate their talents, tell them what they may 
reasonably expect. We take writers off work they are not fitted for 
and show them what they should be doing. We believe in literary 
craftsmanship, know what it is, and teach it. We make professionals of 
amateurs. 

You, who read this, may have decided that you need professional 
experienced help but don’t know how to go about securing it. You've 
heard about the Uzzells but may hesitate to appeal to them (why I 
can’t imagine!) Let me advise you how to proceed. Our dealing with 
writers are in general in this order: 


1. A letter to us (which I'll answer personally.) 
2. A manuscript, chiefly for purposes of diagnosis; handled 
personally by me or Mrs. Uzzell. 


3. Another manuscript, either revision of the first or a new one, 
written as advised to sell. Handled personally by us as before. 

4. If this second manuscript doesn't sell, some training in the 
craft of fiction writing in my famous Fundamentals of Fiction course 
which | have conducted at such institutions as Columbia University 
and Oklahoma A. & M. College. 


Not all writers go through all these steps, but they’ll give you an 
idea as to how we work. The answer to your first letter or a criticism 
or two may be all that you need. If you are a beginner or are in serious 
trouble and know it, we'll probably advise you to begin with Funda- 
mentals. In any case you'll receive an honest answer to your letter and 
an honest appraisal of your writing. Our reputation for responsibility is 
worth more to us than money from writers who don’t need or can’t 
profit by our help. 


If you wish details about Fundamentals of Fiction and about our 
work with writers in general, send for our 6,000 word pamphlet en- 
titled “Literary Services.” This pamphlet tells our story completely and 
will give you valuable advice about writing and writing help. Our fees 
for manuscript criticism: $7 for an editorial appraisal (opinion of sala- 
bility or not and why), $12 for a collaborative criticism (blue-penciling, 
replotting, if necessary); these fees for manuscripts, fact or fiction, up to 
5,000 words; $1 per thousand thereafter. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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$4000 For Stf Novel 


Sir: 

We are co-sponsoring a new $4000 Novel Con- 
test with Pocket Books, Inc. The prize in this 
contest is not only one of the largest currently 
being offered in the literary field but, in addi- 
tion, it is the largest cash sum ever offered for 
a science-fiction novel. Furthermore, the contest 
marks the first time that Pocket Books, Inc., has 
joined with a trade publisher in the promotion 
of a contest. 

Anyone, anywhere, is eligible. Entries must be 
original, unpublished novels, between 60,000 and 
100,000 words. Authors may submit any number 
of entries. A cash prize of $4000 will be paid 
immediately to the grand prize winner, $500 of 
this sum to be an outright grant and $3500 an 
advance against royalties (non-returnable). No 
entry form is required. Mark your title page 
“Contest” and send manuscripts to Shasta. The 
contest closes Aug. 31, 1952. The grand prize 
winner will be announced on or before Dec. 31, 
1952. Unsuccessful entries will be returned there- 
after by express collect. 

All entries of merit which do not win the 
grand prize will be considered for an open num- 
ber of second prizes of $2500 each, including 
Shasta and Pocket Book publication, or for regu- 
lar book publication. 

The judges are: Everett F. Bleiler and T. E. 
Dikty, executive editor and vice-president, respec- 
tively, of Shasta Publishers, who are also co-edi- 
tors of The Best Science-Fiction Stories, antholo- 
gies published by Frederick Fell annually. 

Give us an exciting, unusual story—audacious 
concepts welcomed. Science must be sound, but 
more important to us is human motivation. Don’t 
worry about shocking the judges. There are no 
restrictions on theme, no magazine taboos. 

This is a tremendous opportunity for both new 
writers and established writers—the largest lump 
sum ever offered for a science-fiction work, book 
publication by Shasta, with special, feature 
publicity, simultaneous contract for subsequent 
Pocket Book edition. We are searching for great 
science-fiction writing—better than the best now 
appearing. We know it exists somewhere in the 
guts and imagination of a writer reading about 
this contest. 

ME vin Korsuak, Director, 
Shasta Publishers, 

5525 South Blackstone, 
Chicago 37, IIl. 


Tue Warrer’s Diczst, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthl 
$2.50 the year. Vol. 32, No. 4. Entered as second class matt er, April 21, 


... alternate titles for 


new mystery thriller! 


Plot: husband-writer can’t solve riddle 
of wife-typist’s sudden perfect typing of 
his MS. Solution: she'd started using 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond, the miracle 
paper that erases without a trace of 
evidence. 

Note: any resemblance to actual persons is 

strictly intentional — we lifted the plot out of 

a letter from a grateful Corrasable enthusiast. 

Eaton's Corrasable Bond has a pat- 
ented surface from which typewritten 
errors can be chased by a fast flick of 
an ordinary pencil eraser. Corrections 
come clear and clean. 

Try this unique paper yourself at your 
nearby stationer’s. Or send dime and 
coupon for a sample packet... enough 
paper for the average manuscript. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 
ERASES WITHOUT A TRACE 
ony 
a 
Peres 
EATON PAPER CORP. — Dept. 2— Pittsfield, Mass. 


sample (enough for the average manuscript) of 
Corrasable Bond. 


Name. 
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Question Of The Month 


Sir: 

As a regular contributor of fillers and front- 
of-the-book items to various magazines, I am 
troubled by one small detail. What period of 
time should elapse before I can consider “non- 
returnable material’? rejected and submit it to 
another publication? 

EuGeNE Lee Burner, 
305 Riverview Avenue, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 


e This question comes into our office at least 
once a week. For an answer, we went to Reader's 
Digest, the big-pay magazine in the filler field. 
Mary T. Steyn, associate editor, has this to say 
about R. D.’s policy: 


It is difficult to answer specifically your 
question about submission to other publica- 
tions of material sent to us. In the case of 
“Life” contributions, original stories which 
have not appeared in print, we request that 
the contributor wait 90 days before submit- 
ting the story elsewhere. But we do not feel 
that we can make this request in connection 
with material that has already been pub- 
lished, though we appreciate the contributor 
waiting the 90-day period, All items which 
seem usable are acknowledged and request is 
made for permission to hold the material for 
possible future use. There have been times 
when anecdotes have been returned to con- 
tributors after several years’ time because we 
couldn’t find suitable places for them. 


This statement of one magazine’s policy should 
help clear up the question in regard to other 
magazines using fillers.—Ed. 


$50 First Sale 
Sir: 

I’ve made my first magazine sale to Woman’s 
Day for $50. 

My original manuscript was a filler written 
in the second person. Mabel Hill Souvaine sug- 
gested that I revise the manuscript as a personal 
experience. I obliged, and the result was a sale. 

Rectna R. ScHLINK, 
605 Martin St., 
Bay City, Michigan. 


We Can Find Anything! 
Sir: 

I am doing an article on writer-photographer 
teams for a photography magazine and need a 
team which does material for men’s action or 
outdoor magazines to round it out. The photog- 
raphy magazine is, of course, primarily interested 
in photographs and wants as many action shots 
as possible. 

CHARLES ALEX VIERHELLER, 
1667 Ocean Ave., 
Santa Monica, California. 


$5000 Contest For Sports Books 
Sir: 

Say “sports writer” to almost anyone and he 
thinks immediately of a newspaper man, yet the 
writing of sports books is also a large field, al- 
though a highly specialized one. Sports readers 
are critical—not necessarily from a literary point 
of view but surely from a factual viewpoint. They 
are sophisticated readers in the sense that they 
are avid followers of their favorite sports and 
are exposed not only to books but to newspaper 
and magazine news stories and articles. 


To encourage the writing of books about 
sports, A. S. Barnes & Co. is establishing two 
annual awards of $2500 each. One award will be 
for the best sports novel; the other for the best 
general work of non-fiction dealing with sports 
or sport personalities. The first awards will be 
announced in 1953 and entries may be submitted 
through December 31, 1952. Complete manu- 
scripts (minimum 50,000 words) should be sub- 
mitted and A. S, Barnes & Co. reserves the right 
to publish any book submitted even if it does 
not win the award, on terms to be arranged. 


Sports books include books of various types— 
fiction, non-fiction, juvenile, factual and statis- 
tical. As an example of a successful novel dealing 
with the sports field, we cite Flashing Spikes by 
Frank O’Rourke. Since publication in 1950, it 
has sold over 15,000 copies and is still selling. 
In non-fiction, let’s.consider Strikeout Story by 
Bob Feller which sold 45,000 copies in six 
months. There is also a 25c edition and, cur- 
rently, the dollar edition published by Grosset & 
Dunlap is selling very well. In outdoor field non- 
fiction, there’s How to Tie Flies by E. C. Gregg. 
This was first published in 1941, has sold 66,000 
copies, and is still selling at the rate of 3500 
copies a year. While these books are not typical, 
they do indicate the possibilities. 

The sports field is growing rather than con- 
tracting and it is not as competitive as, say, the 
mystery or love story field, In addition, the gen- 
eral magazines and the more specialized sports 
magazines form a market for sports stories and 
occasionally there are other subsidiary sales, in- 
cluding films, radio, television, syndicates, etc. 
Finally, the sale of sports books—unlike most 
other books—is not limited to book stores. Sales 
are supplemented by distribution through sport- 
ing goods stores and other outlets. 

We are continually searching for new ideas 
for books in the complete sports field. 

Joun Lowe t Pratt, President, 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 
232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


e A. S. Barnes & Co., a leading publisher of 
sports books, publishes some 40 books a year and 
is in the market for more manuscripts. For de- 
tails on the $5000 annual contest, write to Award 
Committee, A. S. Barnes & Co., at the above 
address.—Ed. 
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a What a large, substantial, 
and well-connected selling 
agency can do: Over $4500 
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phone calls; spot checks; 
market surveys; AND nego- 
tiating; cajoling; getting 
writers THE SECOND 
CHANCE — the chance to re- 
vise .. . WHAT YOU CAN'T 
DO FOR YOURSELF! 


$4500 ... IN YOUR POCKET? 
This sort of thing is what you might call FOUND MONEY... | found the MARKETS ... 


the authors found my checks in their mail boxes. The writers (two in Conn., one in N. C., one 
in Ohio, one in N. Y., one in Mass., and one in Va.) didn't pick these markets themselves. They 


came to me as beginners. | PUT THEM INTO THOSE MARKETS . 


. . and my method of 


market selection, based on your own potentialities, seems to be pretty useful... it pays out in 
this way year after year. If | can do it for others, | can do it for you. 


BOOK AUTHORS 





ALF BOOK OF THE MONTH: Watch 
the promotion on BISHOP SHEIL 
AND THE CYO by Roger Treat, 
published by Julian Messner. A 
great subject and a great book 
... and | am proud we worked 
this up out of the author's own 
experiences and background. The 
advance was $1,000 and we ex- 
pect sales in the 20,000 figures, 
plus all the subsidiary revenue a 
book of this importance should earn. 


LOOK AT THE RECORD—FOR YOUR OWN PROTECTION. 
When it comes to selling your book STACK the FACTS 
against the CLAIMS. 


DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 


An agent who sells a book is happy te announce the sale. 
| have told you about my book sales month after month, 
for years. Question anyone who claims sales but can't be 
specific. On the basis of my sales and experience | 
charge a nominal fee of $5 for initial appraisal and com- 
ment on your book, fiction or non-fiction. 


| HAVE SOLD MY AUTHORS TO 
Doubleday, Harper's, Simon & Schuster, Putman, Lippin- 
cott, Farrar, Barnes, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk & Wagnalls, Duell, Morrow, 
Messner, Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, Gold Medal. 





The authors who split this jackpot had something in 
common—they all followed my advice on the kind of 
writing they should do, the markets at which they 
should aim, and the markets at which they SHOULDN'T 
aim. | have always said it—in your own life, in your 
own background, there is more story and article material 
than you dream of, material that only you can use. All 
you need to learn is—HOW. 


SLANTING POWER and SELLING POWER work to- 
gether, and | have been telling you about the results 
for the past 20 years, results which have brought sales 
to the SATEVEPOST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, LADIES 
HOME JOURNAL, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, 
AMERICAN, THIS WEEK and other top outfits, plus 
of course, the pulps, the confessions, AND ALL GOOD 
MARKETS. 


HOW DO YOU START SELLING? 


Tell me about yourself when you send me your manu- 
scripts—as my selling authors did—so that | can show 
1% the marketable material in your own background, as 

did for them. Once | decide where your true talent 
lies, we go to town, 


ei | sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple ef 
sales for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compense- 
tion for handling your material is the 10% commission, 
my rates for personal detailed analysis, suggested revision 
and pres mn to editors your marketable manu- 
scripts are: 1,000 te 3,000 words $3; 3,000 te 5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c 
per thousand words thereafter. Remember that my work 
with thousands of authors has made every one of — 
writing difficulties familiar to me. Sehd me your best 


manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








YOU NEED HELP 


YOU NEED COMPETENT HELP 


PAULINE BLOOM has sold hundreds of mss to 
all kinds of markets including the top slicks. She 
has taught hundreds of writers at Town Hall, 
Brooklyn College, and in her own classes. 


YOU NEED RESPONSIBLE HELP 


PAULINE BLOOM has been a member of the 
Author’s Guild Council and Chairman of the Pulp 
Writers’ Section of the Authors’ League of America. 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP is approved as a 
correspondence school under the laws of the State 
of New York. 


YOU NEED STEP-BY-STEP HELP 


In this course you master one technical point at a 
time, and use it immediately in the actual creation 
of a story. PAULINE BLOOM criticizes your work 
not after the story is all written with the mistakes 
crystalized in your mind and cemented into the 
structure of your story, but STEP-BY-STEP, as the 
story is planned and written. You correct your 
mistakes as you go along and YOU FEEL SECURE 
ABOUT THE WORK BEHIND YOU. 
This Is A Brand New Course 
Prepared Now, Based On Markets 
And Circumstances Which Exist Today 
CRITICISM SERVICE for completed mss and a 
special step-by-step WORK-IN-PROGRESS CRITI- 
ISM SERVICE for published writers and those 
who have had my courses at Town Hall, Brooklyn 
College, by mail or in my own workshop. 


Write for Details 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP 


For Writers 


767 Eastern Parkway-D Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 








POETS 


a _ addressed stamped ape for PRIZE PRO- 
GR. Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. Ai will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS, ($1.00 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 11, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By Electromatic Typewriter 
Minor corrections made if desired 
50c per 1000 words 
Poetry '/2c per line 
ELAINE SAUNDERS 
145 Kislingbury Rochester 13, N. Y. 











Sales 
Edwin Corle, Patron of Arts 
(Amer. Mercu 
Max McMurray, The Fa Bayou 
(Rinehart) 

REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 
Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School '29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 











Will Luise Sillcox Read This? 
Sir: 

My hat is off to that old crusader, WritEr’s 
Dicest! 


Even if nothing comes of the proposals you 
made concerning the reorganization of the Au- 
thors League (and I hope something does!), you 
have performed a great service to our craft by 
showing writers like me why there is a need for 
a strong organization to protect our rights. Up 
to now, I’ve been content with the status quo, 
but no longer! 


Since 1937, I’ve been writing. But I have 
depended on salaried, related jobs for the bulk 
of my income because I couldn’t possibly sup- 
port my family on the rates I have been able to 
get for my material, even if I were spending 40 
hours a week at my typewriter. And yet, I’m 
better off than a good many freelancers 
I know because the 200 or so articles and fea- 
tures I’ve turned out for some two-dozen maga- 
zines and Sunday feature sections have brought 
me an average of 2 cents a word. I have 
been paid up to 10 cents. And I sell 97 per cent 
of everything I write. 

In your article, the Authors League folks say 
that they contact new names which appear in the 
magazines to invite them to join. Well, I’ve been 
getting by-lines for 15 years and I’ve had stuff in 
some pretty good books, but to date I’ve never 
heard anything from, or about, the Authors 
League. I'll admit I’m only a part-time bush 
league craftsman who turns out fact articles 
instead of fiction. So maybe I don’t belong 
among the big wheels. 

Anyway, I’m wondering what will happen next. 


Jack R. Macuire, 
PO. Bex 15, 
Austin, Texas. 


The Apprentice Pays Too 
Sir: 

About this Authors Guild-turned-into-a-union, 
how about beginning scribes or ones like myself 
who’ve had not one whit of success—would I 
have to pay union dues just for the right to 
receive rejection slips? Unless I’d suddenly find 
myself an earner, I couldn’t go across several 
states for a craft lesson. 

Mrs. MIKE ALLEN 
Route 1, Friona, Texas 


¢ Apprentice dues of $5 a year were suggested 
for authors just breaking in. This fee would en- 
title you to attend craft meetings held in your 
area, if you desired to go. You would supplement 
these meetings by whatever means you now use 
to improve your craft. The fee would also give 
you a feeling of belonging, and of helping all writ- 
ers who in turn would help you. But perhaps a 
fee sheuld be obligatory only when a writer is 
selling over $100 worth of copy a year.—Ed. 
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3-Cents-A-Word Minimum? 


Sir: 

Your proposal for an effectively closed shop 
in publishing appears to overlook some economic 
realities. To force a minimum 3-cents rate upon 
all business paper publishers would inevitably 
force many papers right out of the market; 
the same wholesale mortality would occur in 
the religious and farm paper fields, among 
others. These publishers could not financially 
meet such a bill for editorial material. 

I seriously question your view that the exist- 
ence of specialized writers’ groups hurts all 
writers. In the case of Associated Business 
Writers of America, long experience has proved 
that writers for the business press, with a pro- 
fessional interest different from that of most 
other writers, require their own organization. 
Some form of inter-organizational cooperation 
could, of course, be worked out upon issues of 
common interest. But it is questionable whether 
the Authors League constitution, as you quote it, 
would extend to writers for the business press, 
or to writers in the general press field, classified 
already in the Newspaper Guild, since the 
League’s emphasis is upon “literary” produc- 
tion—a word that tends to beg the question. 

HaviLanp F. Reves, President, 
Assoc. Business Writers of America, 
1009 Fox Theatre Bldg., 

Detroit 1, Mich. 


Old Warhorse 
Sir: 

The hard-hitting and stimulating article, “Is 
the Authors Guild a Flop?” sounds like your 
work and if so, more power to you. If there is 
any professional writer who doesn’t subscribe to 
W.D., he should be consulting a psychiatrist. 

Your advice that writers should apply union- 
type coercion to mags inspired this note. I’m an 
old American Newspaper Guild, CIO, warhorse. 

WALTER SNOW 
25 Bain Street, 
Willimantic, Conn. 


¢ Snow is one of the 12 newly-elected national 
directors of the Mystery Writers of America.—Ed. 


Missing Plank 
Sir: P 
I don’t know who wrote the article “Is the 

Authors Guild a Flop?” but he (or she) forgot 
One point in the program: the setting up of rules 
for writing so that members will know what they 
may write about, required length for stories or 
articles, where they may be submitted. Or is that 
part being kept under cover, to be brought for- 
ward later when all authors and publishers have 
been—to use the revealing words of the article 
itself-—“tied up”? 

NaTauiz£ E. Carson, 

76 Midway Oval 

Poquonnoc Bridge, Conn. 





Do you look at your writing 






from the 






reader's point of view? 





The Technique of 


CLEAR 
WRITING 


by Robert Gunning 





Writing is a science as well as an art. Yet 
much writing today is heavy with “fog” 
and wasted words. In this challenging and 
helpful new book you will find ten prin- 
ciples to guide you along the path to clear, 
readable writing. A special feature of THE 
TECHNIQUE OF CLEAR WRITING, 
the “Fog Index,” provides a practical yard- 
stick for measuring your writing against 
writing that has proved successful. 


Mr. Gunning, head of Robert Gunning 
Associates, Readability Counselors, has had 
wide experience counseling thousands of 
writers on techniques of improving both 
the form and force of their personal writ- 
ing style. Take advantage of his proven 
method today. Get a copy of THE TECH- 
NIQUE OF CLEAR WRITING at your 


bookstore, or mail the coupon below. 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me ‘‘The Technique of Clear Writing” for 
10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION. If not satisfied with 
the book, I will return it and pay nothing. Otherwise, 
I will keep it and send only $3.50 plus few cents for 
delivery. 


Re ee eee ee ee ee pe re 
INL fee F850 RRS Rein eS Ab 
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SAVE POSTAGE CHARGES — Enclose go WITH 
coupon and WE will pay delivery. Same 1 ee 
refund privilege. -3-52 




















A few students accepted for 
Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 


Postry WRITING PLAN 
Novet WRritTING PLAN 


Particulars on Request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Good Bond, one carbon, extra first and last page. 
Mailed flat. 75¢ per thousand plus return postage. 


B. H. SATTERTHWAITE 
1521 New York Ave. Huntington, New York 

















TRY THE CRITIC WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 
“THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS” 


For coaching by mall. For Chicago elass. For N. H. Writer’s Colony 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 





1—-WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique).........- $1,00 
2——WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)..........+- 2.00 
3-——-WRI : LE -2. 





T’s art (Plots for everything). 

















For Snape that I can practice what I also teach by ma 
Available for lectures. References: Who’s Whi T 
Dundee Rd. MILDRED |. REID Northbrook, Illinois 


It Is Quite True... 


Even MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. 
It can’t sit in a swivel chair and pound a type- 
writer. It won’t feed blank sheets of paper into 
a mill and crank out perfect stories by itself 
while you play golf. The writer still has to do 
some of the work. 

BUT ... it has been called “The only new 
approach to writing salable fiction in the past 
fifty years.” It is the only graphic explanation 
of the difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which 
editors abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they 
love. It is the only device which teaches the 
vital Three Manners of Presentation and shows 
where to use each of them in your story. It is 
the only chart which shows you, by word count 
on your own manuscript, where every element 
of your story must be. 





There is a ‘Story Formula.’ It is used in 95% 
of the stories published today. Are you using it? 


A post card will bring our free 
Road Map For Writers. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 











Dirty Fascist 
Sir: 

Since your article on the Authors Guild was 
unsigned, I assume that it represents the com- 
bined editorial opinion of Writer’s Dicgsrt. I 
further assume that the editors feel mighty big 
and self-righteous, judging from the tone of the 
article, about their “liberal” views. 

You're not “liberal” at all. You just think 
you are. 

In the first place, you editors are in the 
position of bosses rather than employees. If you 
want writers to get better pay for their words, 
start at home by paying them more at WritEr’s 
DIcEstT. 

In the second place, you advocate a “hard- 
bargaining union leadership,” talk about the 
need for “toughness,” put writers on an eco- 
nomic par with linotypists, bricklayers and ma- 
chinists, and say that anyone who disagrees with 
you is liying in the intellectual climate of Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. My dear sirs, you sound 
like you are living in an intellectual climate that 
approaches fascism. Writers need more money, 
but I hope I don’t see the day when goon 
squads will “make it hell on earth for any free- 
lance writer to sell under that rate (3c a 
word ).” 

The true liberal is an individualist and the 
individualist should be able to do anything he 
damn well pleases within the limits of the Ten 
Commandments and the Golden Rule, and I 
don’t personally subscribe to all the prohibitions 
in the Decalogue either, though it will do for 
a starter. 

Any dope knows how little freedom collecti- 
vism left in Hitler’s Germany, Mussolini’s Italy 
and Stalin’s Russia. Here we have freedom of 
the press and an open shop for ideas, hampered 
somewhat by pig-headed editors and sensitive 
advertisers. The last thing we need is your super- 
powerful union with a bunch of puny politicos 
dictating first rates, then content. Sounds like 
you’re sponsoring another dues-collecting racket. 

RmcE_y CumMINGs, 
1843 North Cherokee Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Sign Him Up 
Sir: 

Many thanks for your editorial on the Authors 
Guild. I read it carefully and agree with your 
suggestions as outlined on page 19. I am only a 
prospective writer, but it would be of material 
benefit to me, and as shown by you to the writing 
profession generally, if I could be lined up with 
those ahead of me as apprentice until I could 
qualify as journeyman. If I never did qualify, 
certainly my little financial contribution would 
do no harm to the Guild. It would at least have 
more money to work with. 

Here’s hoping you succeed in having your sug- 
gestions adopted and put into effect! 

Epwin H. Powe tt, 
534 Park Place, 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina. 
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Pros Only 
Sir: 

Your unsigned article “Is the Authors Guild a 
Flop?” was very informative. Since 1924 I have 
been a working writer. Since 1945, I have had 
the firm policy of working only for those editors- 
publications that pay satisfactory rates, rates that 
earn me a fair profit for my 28 years in the craft 
of business writing. If editors-publications do not 
pay proper rates I do not work for them. It is 
as simple as that—no union trouble, no dues for 
services not needed, etc. 

Writers for the pulps, screen, drama, general 
magazines, etc., may need the Authors Guild. 
I do not feel that trade journal writers need 
such an organization. The great need is for 
business writers to have the guts to stop sending 
manuscript-pictures to low-pay markets. As long 
as editors can get a regular volume of ‘“‘just to 
see myself in print” stuff (not writing!) they 
will continue to pay 1940 or 1945 rates in 1952. 

For the record, the John D. Stanard News Serv- 
ice, now in its 22nd year, is forced by the rising 
costs of business operation to announce that, effec- 
tive March 1, 1952, we can no longer accept mss. 
and correspondence from inexperienced writers. 

We desire correspondence and manuscripts 
from writers (1) who attach a tear sheet of work 
published in a nationally circulated publication 
since January 1, 1952; (2) who own and can 
use in a professional manner a 4x5 Press cam- 
era; and (3) who are prepared to give immedi- 
ate attention to our assignments, meeting dead- 
lines. Furthermore, nothing should be sent us 
that has to be returned and we do not answer 
post cards. Our reply should be worth a stamped 
addressed envelope. 

Joun D. Stanarp, Executive Editor, 
John D. Stanard News Service, 

Post Office Drawer D-1566, 
Chattanooga 1, Tennessee. 


New Z-D Quarterly 
Sir: 

There’s been a change in plans. Fantastic Ad- 
ventures will continue in its present pulp format. 
But a new magazine with the title Fantastic will 
be published quarterly by us, with the first issue 
on sale March 21. 

Requirements are the samé as those you are 
listing in THe 1952 Writer’s Year Book. You 
might mention that cartoons will also be used, 
for which we will pay from $10 to $20. 

Our other two fiction magazines will continue 
to come out at monthly intervals; i.e., Amazing 
Stories and Fantastic Adventures. These are 25c 
sellers; Fantastic will be priced at 35c. 

Howarp Brownez, Editor, 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 

366 Madison Ave., 

New York 17, N. Y. 
¢ Readers can obtain the 1952 Writer’s YrAR 
Book at their newsstands late this month or by 
writing Writér’s Dicest for a copy and enclosing 
50 cents.—Ed. 


STUDENT SELLS 
*500 WORTH A MONTH! 


This student, Walter Dales, of Montreal, has not yet 
completed the I! simple commercially slanted assign- 
ments in this course based on TRIAL AND ERROR. 

This student started his selling sometime ago; now 
with two assignments to go he makes sales of OVER 
$500 A MONTH—and that on a PART-TIME BASIS! 


EXPECTS TO HIT $3,000! 


Another active student, Gordon Shirreffs, of Illinois, 
expects to hit the $3,000 sales mark this year. In 195! 
he sold fifteen stories. 


NOT ELEMENTARY 


So the sales record is unsurpassed. 

This is not a course in elementary English—gram- 
mar, spelling, or punctuation. It is not a course which 
cuts a story up into a hundred pieces and expects you 
to assemble the jigsaw puzzle. 


YOU NEED TODAY'S HELP 
FOR TODAY'S MARKETS! 


It is a course based on the commercial requirements 
of the entire fiction field. It was devised solely as a 
method of helping you write your stories properly— 
for the markets which pay. We are not interested in 
art for art's sake, and neither ate our students who, as 
a result, sell to magazines like the SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST, The ATLANTIC MONTHLY, the seria! 
markets like United Feature Syndicate, the confession 
markets like TRUE CONFESSIONS, the outdoor mar- 
kets, the pulp markets, and, of course, the book pub- 
lishers—(one book was a book club choice.) 


YOU WANT 
SHORT-CUT HELP! 


It is a course based on TRIAL AND ERROR, the 
best known writing book in America. The book revo- 
lutionized old-fashioned thinking about the writing 
business. Hundreds of people wrote asking for an elab- 
oration of the book in the form of lessons. The results 
is this course which has transformed the old academic 
methods of teaching writing. If you are looking for 
practical help, a proved short cut to the well paying 
commercial markets, SEND THE COUPON BELOW. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL u 
2 East 45th Street 
New York !7, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no —* to me. | have [J] do not have 
(J TRIAL AND ERROR. 


ARE ee ARON f SENG Fe OED EER LAER, © Ry 8 tee 
Address.... 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 
Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 
Send for information 
Criticism rates: 1000 to 3000 words, $3; 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand; 
50c per 1000 words thereafter. 
Minimum fee, $3. 

Reading and report on novels — $5.00 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd., Phone SU 13458 
North Hollyweod, California 








Professional Authors’ 
Typing Service 
Minor editing. Prompt service 
Extra first, last pages 
Write for rates 
DAVID GOODYEAR 
477 8th Street Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 








NESE 
ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS - NOVELS - STORIES - PLAYS - SCREEN 
ALL LANGUAGES 
19°W. 44th — Room 900 
NEW YORK 36 


MU 2-6390 













THE WORD FINDER 


1,000,000 
words 
at your 


€ : a fingertips! 


Use the greatest word-finding device 
ever conceived—construct immediately 
rhythmical, expressive, varied sentences 
just as professional writers do! Not a 
textbook, THE WORD FINDER is a 
magic wand which can transform your 
ideas into masterpieces of sentence 
construction and give you the descrip- 
tive qualities so many people lack. 1300 
pages. Thumb-indexed. You NEED 
the WORD FINDER! $6.95 
Send today — just clip your check to 
this ad and mail to: 


Dept. 1A 
RODALE Lm : PRESS 
EMMAUS PENNA. 











Script Writer’s Story 


e Recently Lee Otis, our radio and TY colum. 
nist, reported that Writer Elaine McMahon of 
Prairie Village, Mission, Kansas, had a radio 
drama on Grand Central Station and a playlet 
on the Ken Murray Show, both on the same night. 
Curious, we dropped Mrs. McMahon a note: 
How long has she been writing? How does she 
manage her marketing, living so far from radio 
and TV centers? Does she go to New York 
periodically? Has she an agent? We received 
the following letter in answer to our query.—Ed. 


Sir: 

I have only had scripts produced in the past 
four months, and have only been submitting them 
for seven months. I have no great secret to offer 
as to cracking the market. I simply submitted the 
scripts by mail, had the fourth one accepted, and 
have been selling ever since. I do not have an 
agent. Until now it was impossible for me to get 
one, and now that I can get one I see no need 
for it. I have made one trip to New York, and 
talked only to producers and story editors to 
whom I have sold or with whom I have corre- 
sponded. They were more than wonderful to 
me and talking to them cleared a lot of blind 
spots. 

I am married and have three small daughters. 
I do all my own housework but do it badly. 
I write for three hours a day and would like to 
write for 24. I actually started 10 years ago 
when we lived in New York, but before I made 
a sale my oldest daughter arrived and that put 
an end to that. I didn’t touch the typewrite1 
again until seven months ago. I decided I was 
such a terrible housekeeper I had to be good at 
something. 

First of all, I read Max Wylie’s Radio and 
Television Writing, took his advice and joined 
the Radio Writers Guild, received their complete 
market list, picked out Martin Horrell to con- 
centrate on, sent him my first script and received 
a rejection accompanied by a most encouraging 
letter. He stressed the fact that my dialogue was 
way above average and said that if I found a 
good plot I could sell him a script, which I 
did on the fourth submission. I then branched 
out and submitted scripts to Ed Roberts at 
BBD&O, Jack Tyler of the same agency, and Ben 
Brady, co-producer of the Ken Murray Show. 
Brady accepted the first script, and Ed Roberts 
and Jack Tyler sent me interested letters. They 
each are holding a script for consideration at 
present. 

I think W.D.’s Lee Otis is right when he 
says that it’s almost impossible to break in unless 
you live in or near the cities that produce radio 
or TV. A few years ago I imagine it was im- 
possible, but now, as one producer told me, they 
are reading everything, and most shows receive 
1000 or more unsolicited scripts a week. Of 
course, it all boils down to talent. I don’t know 
how much I have but apparently enough to get 
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my big toe in the door. My work improves with 
each script and I hope it continues to. 

I found a few very necessary things helped. 
Neatness and professional appearance of the 
script is most important. Also understanding the 
technique used for each show—some producers 
like lots of sound effects, some like straight 
dialogue, some like the narrative type story, some 
demand very few characters, and some let you 
grow old before returning even a rejection. I 
have three scripts that have been out since 
August. Another thing, each and every show 
has its own formula. You can’t get a brilliant 
inspiration, write it and send it to just any pro- 
ducer thinking it’s so terrific he’ll buy it even if 
it doesn’t fit his story requirements. 

Writing is hard work, and you have to really 
love it in order to swallow the disappointments 
and keep plugging. Even Shakespeare couldn’t 
have gotten past most receptionists. 

Thanks for your letter, and may I close with 
one producer’s question to me when I met him 
in New York. He said, as I was leaving, “Do 
you really come from a place called Mission, 
Kansas?” When I answered rather indignantly 
that it is a very nice suburb of Kansas City, 
he asked, “Does that make it any better?” 

Mrs. EvainE McMAHON 
6800 Granada Lane, 
Prairie Village, 

Mission, Kansas 


Pay The Way 
Sir: 

I noticed in a recent W.D. the letter by E. A. 
Porter, telling how he tramps fruit while he’s 
learning to write. Radio announcing is my 
answer to the problem. I find that it gives me a 
great deal of time not only while I am actually 
at the station (KTRI), but also spare time on 
my own. I work about six and a half hours a 
day, give a station break every half hour or so, 
and two 15-minute newscasts in four hours. 
There is an interesting sidelight to this work. I 
am able to get ideas from the UP wire service 
by weaving some of the situations in the news 
stories into my plots. 

Larry CRAIN, 

1523 Nebraska 

Sioux City, Iowa. 
¢ We'll be happy to hear from other writers 
who have found regular jobs which leave them 
writing-time.—Ed. 


Fast Work 
Sir: 

Your January tip that Sport Life was in the 
market for 500-word fillers netted me $50 in 
little more than two weeks. Thanks and keep 
up the good work. 

Sm Levy, 
1218'% S. Plymouth Blvd., 
Los Angeles 19, California. 


Sells Story After 
5 Weeks of Training 


“After the fifth story-writing assign- 
ment, one of my feature stories was 
published in the Fort Worth Press. 
Then Soda Fountain Magazine ac- 
cepted a feature. By the twelfth 
assignment, | had a short story in 
the mail.''—Cloyce Carter, 4140 
Seventh St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing in them 
~ simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 
Many are convinced the ‘held is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. . “ep 
Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called “unknowns.” Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, social matters, 
budgets, household affairs, fashions, hobbies, travel, local 
and club activities, etc., as well. 
Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism — a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material ac- 
cepted by editors. Above all you can see constant 
progress week by week as your faults are corrected 
and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our Free Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or not 
you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wariter’s Dicest, March. 
Mr. 
OR ee ee tear 
Miss 
I coh in ap ER bid peo eanteeaath TO Pits hue ken sae 


Ee eS 
All cor a fidential. No salesman will call . . .7-C-592 








Copyright 1951, Newspaper Institute of America 











Now Pays On Acceptance 


Re-Issued! ies “ 
New Edition of the The Voice of St. Jude now pays on acceptance abe 
“Standard Must for and reports in about three weeks. Our circulation an 

All Mystery Writers.” is over 100,000, so we have a good audience. We oc 
¢ 1 
—Erle Stanley Gardner ?*Y l/c a word. nn 


We are a monthly general circulation Catholic 


Mystery family magazine. We promote knowledge of ‘as 


Catholic matters, with special attention to the om 


Fiction work of the Claretian Missionary Fathers, and rev 





apply Catholic principles to specific, everyday Ad 

Theory and Technique problems. Our subject matter ranges from evalu- ser 

By Marie F. Rodell ation of current movies, TV, radio, and sports to | 

It’s back in print again, revised and brought up to date, Catholic social thought and profiles of national ah 
i ue Bg LA =] | cen gy Be figures (Catholic or non-Catholic). A sample so 


analyzes newspaper items for plots—gives case history of copy may be had for a three-cent stamp. 
writing a mystery—summarizes today’s market for mysteries. 














See below for what the experts said when Mystery Fiction For articles, we prefer 1800 words, but will 
first appeared. Now it’s better than ever. accept slightly longer ones; we use only a few 
© ‘Will stand henceforth as the Hoyle of Homicide.” . : ‘ 
—Anthony Boucher. ‘Short stories, with a 3000-word top, though we 
© ‘Excellent, authoritative and extremely helpful . . . prefer shorter pieces 
should have been written years ago. : F S: 
“a ae soe Rice, Chicago Daily News. Donatp J. THoRMAN, 5; 
@ ‘Can be consulted with profit by any literary carpenter $ . 1 
who suffers from rusty logic.” Managing Editor, 
—William DuBois, V. 2. Times. The Voice of St. Jude, 3 
e “One of the most entertaining textbooks ever written Box 5266 in 
- « . may be read with enjoyment by anybody who likes x ’ aE D2 
crime and detection in literature .. . ‘‘For writers and Chicago 80, Illinois. f 
students alike this is a valuable book.’ a pz 
—Vincent Starrett. . ck 
$3.00 at all bookstores, or from How To Iron A Manuscript 
HERMITAGE HOUSE, 8 West 13th Street, New York 11 = Sj: al 
After several trips through the mail most H 
AUTHORS — WRITERS manuscripts look as if they could stand a trip i 
SCREEN STORY MARKET ON THE UPSWING to the laundry. Every writer has tried the old ¢ 
You need a Hollywood Representative trick of ironing out the creases on the ironing 
To help sell your books or screen stories. é 2 es 
Complete criticism — Reasonable Rates board. But the clip marks still show. I have ‘€ 
A Serieh Then Pays Ti Many ways. found a way to improve the cleaning up job. ae 
seve teeth toca gt oneal Caltterate I put a clean, folded turkish towel over the n 
- ironing board. Then I iron each sheet on the b 
back with a steam iron. The moist heat pene- le 
M A N U S S RI P T S TY P E D trates and clip marks and creases are gone. The 1 
: : W 
Assign this important work to an expert. type does not smudge. A damp cloth used with 4 
Publish d ‘i a dry iron is not as satisfactory. I sold the last 
a a one piece I resurrected after 14 trips through the 
mail. 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK EsTELLE Mason, 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 154 Beaumont Ave., 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. Newtonville 60, Mass. 
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WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: |_ 


@ $1,230 for a magazine story! 
STORIES $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

@ 300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
NOVELS © “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 

@ Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BOOKS e BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 


Don't motint haphazardly and vite Sane. witty for *, free detailed aoetier 
: ore sending your manuscript. e fee is very low. you want to sell—we 
if you want recuite can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


Profess/ 1 fieti >] 

saaiwae its aoe PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 

we help you sell Manuséript Placement for Authors 

highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (36) N. Y. 
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Wanted: TV Short-Shorts 
Sir: 

We need many short stories that will run 
about 13 minutes on TV film. They should have 
an element of suspense and tension and the end- 
ing should be of the snapper variety. Saki’s 
“Open Window” is the type of story we have 
in mind. 

Characters, sets and scenes must be kept to 
the absolute minimum in the interests of econ- 
omy. Script form, please. Scripts will be treated 
reverently but we can assume no responsibility. 
Adequate postage and return envelope should be 
sent. 

Payment will be made at various rates, de- 
pending on the excellence and interest of the 
story, plus royalty. 

Howarp CAGLE, 
Motion Pictures, 
14 East 64th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Sawdust And Salami 
Sir: 

Nelia Gardner White’s “So-o the Wolf Ran 
into the Woods . . .”” said volumes in a single 
page. Personally, I’m getting fed up with plot 
patterns, gimmicks, patented devices for creating 
characters out of sawdust and salami. 

I’ve had eight pulp sales plus some juveniles 
and odd stuff here and there. I had the Foster- 
Harris treatment at Oklahoma U. last year. 
There you learn the ropes. But Harris himself 
says it isn’t a matter of technical knowledge but 
of sincerity of feeling. In my opinion, the great- 
est menace to a beginner is the conspiracy to 
convince him that he will flourish only if he 
sets his sights low, aims at mediocrity. (I speak 
not of markets but of quality.) The writers with 
big bank accounts today are the ones who 
learned how to write with their heart’s blood. 
To create characters, you’ve got to love ‘em, 
weep over ’em. You can’t do this with one eye 
on a check. 

Rosert S. ALpRICH, 
1000 South 52nd St., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


First Story Sale 
Sir: 
I have just sold my first short story, the story 

I wrote for Assignment #11 in your Short Story 
Course. Because of your encouraging remarks, 
I sent it off to Western Family and they bought 
it. Until I began the course, all I had tried to 
write were humorous sketches. I had no idea 
what constituted a story. After working in the 
course, I saw how I could turn the sketch mate- 
rial into story form, which is exactly what I did 
in this story. 

Mrs. VERNA Rose, 

4643 Sylmar Ave., 

Sherman Oaks, Calif. 





EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 














NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


We are established cooperative book publishers whose basic 
posey is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
looking for a publisher of your novel, short stories, play, 
scholarly work, poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. 
Write today to Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet WD4. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 36 


WRITERS! 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
20c per finished page on booklength scripts; 
30c per finished page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Alvord approves my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON & ASSOCIATE 
716 N. Alta Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 
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You can step into a whole new world 
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specialized work in the Armed Services 
—when you speak another language. 


NO TEXTBOOK CAN 
TEACH YOU TO SPEAK 
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netureliy, way you learn 


our mother tongue. 


Y ou listen — you hear native voices, 
— ony of 29 both men’s and women’s. You under- 
LANGUAGES stand—you SPEAK! You read and 
write. 


available WORLD-WIDE ENDORSEMENT 
Used internationally by thousands of schools, colleges, 
‘overnment agencies, and over a million 
home-study students FREE book gives fascinating facts. 
STOP WISHING — ‘Start TALKING. Mail coupon TODAY! 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
7603 Radio City New York 20, N. Y. 


Approved for Veterans’ Training 
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of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


B= (Incorporated 1920) 
rermnry DEPT. W. D. | 462 DREXEL BLDG. 
cit g O88 PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Whodunit? 


Sir: 

During the war, in 1944, I was a Navy pilot 
assigned to ferrying combat aircraft to various 
points of embarkation and stationed in Columbus, 
Ohio. I was also trying to write. I addressed a 
letter to your “Forum,” explaining that I made 
regular flights to various cities around the U. S. 
and wanted to get to know individual writers or 
writers’ organizations in those cities. You printed 
the letter and I received many replies. 

One day, however, a young woman dropped 
by to see me, deposited a number of manuscripts, 
letters, and other material on writing in my lap 
and disappeared. I would like to locate this 
woman, if possible, and return her property. I 
do not remember her name but it is possible that 
she may remember mine and the fact that she 
contacted me because of my “Forum” letter. If 
this person identifies herself I will return the 
material to her intact. 

Since I last wrote you I have had published 
two technical aviation books. I am still flying 
and free lancing. 

KEANEY Kopp, 
National Airlines, 
Miami, Florida. 


$3 Each For Spot News Stories 
Sir: 

We will pay, on acceptance, $3 for spot news 
stories of about 100 words concerning milk route 
salesmen. We are especially interested in stories 
about acts of heroism they have performed while 
delivering milk or in any human interest news 
which appeared in a local newspaper. Positively 
no interviews or photographs. No stories will be 
returned unless accompanied by self-addressed, 
stamped envelopes. 

Luther A. Kohr Dairy Enterprises, 
P.O. Box 501, 


York, Pennsylvania. 


Bride Makes First Sale 
Sir: 
After years of reading exhuberant reports of 





first sales in W.D., at last I can report my own. 
The check was small, only $25, but you can 
bet that it was good news to a bride of three 
weeks! 

RutH BuckELEw TOLMAN 

21 Eleventh Court, 

Hermosa Beach, California. 
© The editors of Wrirer’s Dicest are planning 


a special writers’ club issue. We are interested 
in hearing from 1) writers’ club presidents or 
secretaries as to qualifications for membership in 
their groups, frequency, place, time of meetings; 
2) writers who haven’t been able to locate a 
writers’ club in their community; 3) writers who 
want to found a writers’ club; and 4) any writer 
who has something to say on the subject of 
writers’ clubs—pro or con.—Ed. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); and her latest 
book, 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 


Radio 

Fiction 

English 

Journalism 

Public re ye 
Humor & Ga riting 
Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising 
Newspaper 

Publicity 

Juvenile 

Screen 


Professional 
Training 
For Writers 


(Approved for Veterans: 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd, Hollywood 27, California 























Courses in | 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned 

and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story and ar- 
ticle writing. You work in your own home. Every 
assignment you send is returned with detailed 
criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Betore 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best suited 
to do. Send for FREE CATALOG today. Canadians | 
may make payments in Canadian funds. 

The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 83-D, 50 Rocke- | 
feller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 











THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. | 
Dept. 83-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza | 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. | 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation to: 


Address 


([nquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 
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Wed like to sell them your materiall 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 





Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY , 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


NOTE: SAME LOCATION, BUT NEW ZONE NUMBER 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

“, . . Scott Meredith’s lucid work, Writing To Sell, stems from his rich experience and near- 
phenomenal success as a literary agent . . . His practical analysis of writing technique is suffi- 
ciently stimulating to prompt everyone reading the book to begin work on a story at once cen 

—Author and Journalist Magazine 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, $2.75. 
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Is a writer 
ever washed up? 


Never, provided . . . says Paul Triem, who has 
sold $250,000 worth of copy in 50 years 
of writing. The Triem story is for all 


writers, old ones who think they’re 


washed up and young ones 


who may be writing themselves out, 


In 1907 1 soxp a story to Collier’s. The 
next 10 or 12 bounced, then another sold. 
For two or three years Charles Belmont 
Davis, brother of Richard Harding Davis, 
read my stories and gave me tips on how 
to write. In one letter he said, “It is easy 
enough to start writing and selling stories. 
It is harder to keep it up. To write suc- 
cessfully over a long span of years is almost 
impossible—but it can be done.” 

Up to date, in my 50 years of writing, 
I have taken in about a quarter million 
dollars, part from sales of fiction, part 
from sales of other written material. Every 
year since I sold my first story I have writ- 
ten and sold at least a few short stories, 
novelettes, or serials. Other writers have 
made a lot more money in much less 
time, of course, but a good many of these 
big money boys were like shooting stars— 
now you see them and now you don’t. If 
you want to burn out in a hurry, you can 
do it without help from me. If you want 
to write successfully through the years, try 
my formula: don’t just live; don’t just write 
—live and write. Here’s my story. 


After the Collier’s sale, stories bounced, 
stories sold. I wrote a 2000-word story and 
sold it to The Youth’s Companion. I sold 
some stories to Karl Harriman for Red- 
book. And then I got one of those bad 
breaks that can come to anyone, writer or 
non-writer. I went to a doctor about some 
symptoms that annoyed me and he told me 
I had malignant hypertension. I went to 
work getting in touch with the maintenance 
department in my own body. Six months 
later I was as healthy as ever, and as a re- 
sult of that experience I wrote articles on 
spiritual healing for Nautilus Magazine 
and expanded some of the articles into a 
book, Direct Healing, which sold all over 
the world. There is no such thing as a bad 
break for a writer. Many years ago, Samuel 
Blythe had his appendix out—a nasty ex- 
perience in those days. But Blythe wrote 
an article about his operation and the check 
from Satevepost paid his doctor and hospi- 
tal bills and left him with a net profit. Any- 
thing short of being hung by the neck 
until dead can be turned by an alert writer 
into copy that will sell. 
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For the next 10 years, I moved when- 
ever I got bored—edited a farm paper in 
the Northwest, worked on The Pacific 
Fisherman in Seattle, wrote a few fiction 
stories for The Youth’s Companion and for 
Lippincott’s, and one day I discovered a 
new writing outlet that has been very pro- 
fitable. One of the big evaporated milk 
companies was having trouble with the 
farmers from whom it bought milk. I had 
met a lot of these farmers when I was on 
the farm paper; I knew what they were 
grousing about. So I worked out an idea 
to better the company’s public relations and 
sold it to them. At the same time I hooked 
an employers’ association which seemed to 
be putting its worst foot forward, later a 
labor organization. There are always side 
jobs to be had, jobs in which a free lancer 
can use his talent and which will tide him 
over lean weeks or months. 

In the early 1920’s I sold a string of 
stories to John Siddal for The American 
Magazine. While I was writing for him I 




















wrote a crook story and Frank Blackwell— 
a real editor, one of the best—bought it 
and asked for more. One year I had a short 
story in every issue of Detective Story Mag- 
azine, then a weekly. I shifted over to nov- 
elettes, worked with two pen-names as well 
as my own, moved to New York. For a 
little more than 10 years I rolled out stories 
like boards in an insulation mill. I was in 
the money—you could make real money at 
that time if you could produce and click. 
But I had stopped living. I just wrote. So 
the time came when I broke down—a 
40,000-word story which I did on order in 
three days finished me off. 

When I was 50 years old I was washed 
up. I had “old man pains” about my heart 
when I climbed stairs and the oculist put 
me into bifocals. Very silly to think about 
writing when I was heading straight for the 
black box! I took over my own case again. 
That assignment lasted 15 years. I wrote 
some fiction stories and some articles every 
year and sold them, but I put in most of 
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“I don’t see how helping with the dishes is going to use up your creative energy.” 
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my time groping for facts. I discovered 
modern biochemistry, learned about amino 
acids and minerals and vitamins. And I got 
into contact with that “daemon” inside me 
—inside my mind — who was just loafing 
around watching me die. By the time I 
was 65, I was in good shape again. 

On the hook I had a novel about indus- 
trial conditions. I knew management but 
needed a little information on the men who 
carry dinner pails and punch time clocks. 
I got a job in a pulp mill—for two or three 
months. I was on that job, working from 
11 at night to 7 next morning, for two 
years and two months. I had tumbled into 
a real world of people who were living. 
The life was so different from what I had 
imagined it to be when I planned my novel 
that I threw out my notes. I worked at the 
plant until I acquired a bad case of indus- 
trial poisoning. 

But I stayed alive—I looked up the latest 
dope on high protein diets, supplemental 
fractions such as the vitamins and minerals. 
And I landed a contract with a pharmaceu- 
tical company to write one 500-word article 
each month on a specific angle of current 
biochemistry. Busy doctors like these tabloid 
articles and the pay is better than slick 
magazine pay for short-shorts of the same 
length. This month’s article was “Submargi- 
nal Steroid Homeostasis: the Androgens.” 
I sold some one-shot articles on industrial 
relations and all the time I was collecting 
data for the novel. I’m still collecting it, 
but in the meantime I have enough by- 
product material to keep me busy for two 
years. Writing—and living. You can’t do 
the former very long unless you keep on 
doing the latter. 

Of course, there is more to writing fiction 
than that. It is a system. First you live— 
and then you departmentalize your writing. 
The necessary departments for long-range 
writing are about as follows: 

1—Getting ideas 

2—Plotting 

3-—Writing first draft 

4—Rewriting and treatment 

5S—Staying alive, physically and mentally 

How do you get ideas for stories? Every 
time you have a dead spell, you begin to 
scratch around at that rat hole. Better tend 
to it once for all—you get ideas by being 


on the job 24 hours a day. You turn part of 
your mind into a sieve. Everything that 
happens or is said near you is filtered. If 
there is a story angle you catch it. 

Riding from San Francisco to Sausalito 
on the ferry boat, I once saw a sailing ship 
with bare masts silhouetted against the set- 
ting sun. As I stared at this dead-black shad- 
ow picture, it looked to me like a gallows. 
When I looked away I was blinded for 
nearly a minute. I wrote down “Ship 
Against the Sun.” That was a story germ. 
That same night, walking home in San 
Rafael, I passed a Portuguese restaurant. 
A brisk little man with a black mustache 
was waiting on trade, his plump, pretty 
wife was helping, his little girls were visit- 
ing from table to table. A jolly, happy 
scene . . . but suppose it changed. Sup- 
pose all the patrons quit coming here and 
the man’s family was threatened. I wrote 
the ship story and the restaurant story in 
the following three days, sold the first to 
Detective Story, the second to The Ameri- 
can Magazine. 

Don’t wait until you are ready to write, 
then try to “think up” an idea. Keep the 
idea sieve going night and day. It is an 
independent department. Dreams, things 
people say can give you story ideas. A man 
who works in an industrial plant was tell- 
ing me lately about a woman employee he 
has to handle on his shift—“She’s a fine 
worker,” he said, “but she’s a man hunter.” 
“Man Hunter” is a good title, at any rate, 
a good peg for a crook novelette. 

Keep the sieve working day and night 
year after year. No matter how many story 
ideas you have on the hook, keep getting 
more. Otherwise the creative current will 
stop and what you have will scum over 
with blue mold. Read the newspapers, dif- 
ferent kinds of specialized magazines such 
as Science News Letter, listen to human in- 
terest stuff on the radio. Talk to all sorts 
and conditions of men and women—except 
writers. They are the poorest society in the 
world for other writers. Read current 
magazine fiction. A story a day is a good 
average. Read observantly—when you feel 
interested or excited, stop to see how the 
author got his effect. You don’t have to 
read his article in a writer’s magazine; he’s 
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telling you his secrets every time he writes 
a story. Notice the streamlined quality, the 
swift transitions, the timing, the resultant 
heavy impact of emotion. The best stories 
today are light-years in effectiveness ahead 
of the best stories written even 10 years 
ago. Keep up with the procession. 

You’ve caught a lot of ideas and you’ve 
picked one that clicks for you emotionally. 
Now if you are a gambler you can just start 
writing and trust that the story will float 
up in plotted form as you hammer the ma- 
chine. Will Tuttle, the Western story 
writer, used to do that, but he admitted 
that a lot of stories didn’t float up and then 
he had to throw away what he had written. 
If you are intelligently lazy and don’t want 
to waste a lot of effort, this is what you 
ought to know about a story before you 
write it: 

A—Who wants what? 

B—Why? What is his involvement? Why 

does he think he must have it? 

C—Why can’t he have it? What is the 
opposition, the obstacle? 

D—How does he get it or fail to get it? 
The solution? 

E—How are you going to build up un- 
certainty about the outcome of the 
story? 

After you have mulled your story through 
in this way, write down at the head of a 
page the gist of it—in a few words. Once, 
when I went to his office with a long synop- 
sis of a crook novelette, Frank Blackwell 
waved it away: “Tell it to me in 100 
words, Triem,” he said. “If you can’t do 
that, you don’t have a story.” Then write 
down in 1—2—3 order the scenes that de- 
velop the story and make it exciting. Look 
over this outline and be sure that all the 
scenes build up your primary emotion and 
build toward your denouement. 

Write your first draft fast. Don’t fish 
around for right words; write a short story 
at one sitting if humanly possible and al- 
ways break, if you must break, in the mid- 
dle of an exciting scene. When you are 
tired, quit. The next morning write the story 
a second time—referring to the first draft 
when you feel like it. This system beats 
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pencil revision, at least for me. The second 
draft may be nearly okay. If it isn’t, stick 
it into the file and work on something else 
for a few days. Suddenly, while you are far 
away mentally from that draft in the file, 
the angle you need to make the story click 
may float up. 


How do you keep from falling apart just 
when you are going good? You can start 
with this fact—no writer ever “writes him- 
self out.” The little gray cells are ageless 
if they are constantly repaired at the mole- 
cular level. If they aren’t, they are just 
swept away in the general deterioration 
of the physical body, which is the power 
plant for both physical and mental activity. 
So take care of your body and watch your 
emotions. Emotion is what you write with. 
You can’t afford to waste any of it on 
worry, anger, even patriotism. Writing truly 
inspiring or entertaining stories is the best 
contribution you can make to the cause of 
humanity. During the first world war, 
George Jean Nathan is said to have dis- 
covered that he was becoming too chauvin- 
istic. One day a band marched past his 
studio playing an emotion-evoking war 
song and he noticed that he was trembling. 
So he got up, drew down the window, went 
back to his desk, and told himself, “Writers 
write.” 


And now here is the big reef—don’t al- 
low yourself to become dated. A middle- 
aged man recently brought me a bundle 
of stories he wrote 30 years ago. He had 
quit writing; now he wants to resume. I 
read several of the stories. They are about 
young love. I told him about the man and 
the river: “No man ever steps into the same 
river twice.” Type that out and put it 
above your desk. Remember that you 
change from day to day, from year to year. 
You can’t write yourself out but you can 
exhaust your emotional reaction to some 
kinds of stories. Whenever that happens, 
notice what still excites you and write 
about that. 


Watch the trends in current fiction. If 
you're getting older, don’t read the old 
masters; read what is being written in the 
most successful magazines today. Notice the 
themes. Read Today’s Woman. Recently it 
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has carried stories on homosexuality and 
on a murderer who got away with it. These 
stories and similar ones in other maga- 
zines are honestly and effectively frank. 
They do not exploit crime or abnormality 
just to be sensational; they depict people as 
they are—and very few of us are really 
“normal.” Read about today, think about 
today, live in today. If you take care of 
your body and feed your mind, today will 
interest you. If you want to write a period 
story, write it in today’s manner. The Crisis 
and When Knighthood Was in Flower be- 
long to another writing age. 

One final warning: take care of your 
money. Writers tend to increase their ex- 
penditures as they increase their take. I 
ought to know—when I was making $1500 


a month I had to budget to purchase a $12 
pair of shoes. The result was that I had 
to sell every story to the quickest-paying 
market, often for a tenth of what I could 
have obtained by shopping around. A pulp 
paper editor once said to me, “You could 
have sold that story I bought last week to 
one of the slicks. Why didn’t you?” I didn’t 
because I needed the money—pronto. 
Learning to live well but not extravagantly 
takes intelligence, but writers are supposed 
to have that. 

I am 70 years old and I have been writ- 
ing for 50 years. Writers write themselves 
out because they have stopped living. 
Stories that come out of living have blood 
and guts in them; they will sell as long as 
the printing presses roll. 





One Week’s Run of the 


Mail . . . By B. L. Busch 





Monday 

Profitable Hobbies—Form reject listing 
15 possible reasons—all unchecked. 

Redbook—Paper clip forgiven and for- 
gotten because of cordial letter suggesting 
another market. 

Ladies’ Home Journal—Helpful note, 
“try again” tone. 

American Field—Sportsmanlike rejection 
note. Rubber-stamped “date rec'd.” on 
page one. 

Tuesday 

Compact—Bulldog paper clip, but jolly 
rejection note. 

New Yorker—“Orig. ltr. never reached 
this dept., sorry to say.” 

Buick—Head-spinningly prompt refusal 
to query. “Used similar material recently.” 

Tomorrow—“Magazine temporarily sus- 
pended.” Today they tell us. 

Parents’—Clip, with teeth. Retype. 


Wednesday 
Satevepost—. . . this is not a subject to 
which we would like to return just yet.” 


Motor News—“Yes, we'd like to see your 


article, on speculation.” 
Trailer Life—Sample copy of “our issue,” 
with names spelled right. 


Household—Fiendishly determined pa- 
per clip. 

Thursday 

Christian Science Monitor—“Liked your 
piece. Check will follow after next pay 
period.” 

Woman’s Day — Friendly note. Those 
ladies, bless ’em, use protective pads under 
paper clips. 

Everywoman’s — King-size paper clip, 
clipping absolutely nothing to ms. Rejec- 
tion card loose. 

Today's Woman—Lipstick smudge. Ms. 
a shambles. 

Friday 

Saga—Stabbed with staples and staple- 

holes, plus paper clip and pencil marks. 
Saturday 

Your Life—Stock reject, with rusty pa- 
per clip. 

Jack and Jilli—Routine reject, flowery, 
roundabout way to say “No.” 

Restaurant Management — “Appreciated 
query, but overstocked.” So are we. 


Sunday Summary 


Two sales; one “on speculation”; three 
encouraging rejections; and 8 unsolicited 


paper clips. 











Sex and sensation come and go in 


confessions, but the helpful, 


hopeful problem story is still a best-seller. 


Confession market list starts on page 76. 


no help...no sale! 


By Carol Divine Briggs 


Ir was aBouT 10 years ago that the con- 
fession magazines made a turn-about and 
started treading a sexual tightrope of purity 
and lightness. Love scenes were toned down 
or glossed over, illegitimate babies were 
practically taboo and divorce was shunned. 
The trend lasted about five years. Since 
then there has been a swing back in the 
other direction, until today there don’t 
seem to be any subjects which the confes- 
sion magazines won’t handle. True Story 
comes up with “My Son, Sex Fiend,” True 
Confessions with “American Women, Lend 
Us Your Men,” I Confess with “I Married 
a Lesbian” and “I Thought She Was 
White.” And True Experience, a regular 
confession magazine again, demands shock- 
ing, even abnormal variations on the love 
theme. 

To writers who broke into the field dur- 
ing the early or mid-forties, this trend to- 
ward sensationalism is a real hurdle. But 
there is still a market for those of us who, 





Carol Briggs, a Michigan housewife and 
mother of three boys, has been writing con- 
fessions for many years and has sold to just 
about every market in the field. “I write 
all my first drafts in longhand,” she says. 
“And I don’t have a schedule for anything, 
including my writing.” 
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for various reasons, are unable to handle 
the tabloid type of subject. All the confes- 
sion magazines print and still ask for the 
down-to-earth problem story with strong 
emotional pull, where the leading character 
becomes a much finer person after sur- 
mounting her difficulties. This is the type 
of story which I do best—and which I sell. 
It is also the best bet for the beginner in 
the confession field because tabloid-type 
subjects need professional handling. 

First, and this is important, confes- 
sions are not written just to give their 
readers a vicarious thrill—although that 
may be the big reason for the large sales 
of confession magazines. Editors also de- 
mand an element of help. No help—usu- 
ally no sale! Subjects most helpful to con- 
fession readers are the problems which they 
know intimately—jealousy, pride, hate, fear 
of poverty, the desire to be loved or liked, 
any earthy, universal problem. As long as 
you give the reader a fresh outlook, even 
a tiny boost in battling her own problem 
or the problem of someone she knows, you 
have conquered the help element. 

I first realized the importance of help 
in confession stories when Hazel Berge of 
Modern Romances sent me a batch of fan- 
mail on my story “Dream Girl To No 
One.” The story is about a tall, heavy-set 
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high-school girl named Daisy, who wants 
to be liked and takes the wrong way to 
solve her problem. When Daisy realizes her 
mistake, she makes amends and thereby be- 
comes a finer person. Here is an excerpt 
from one of the many letters I received: 
I’m a plain Jane and always felt shy 
and embarrassed in front of other peo- 
ple. After reading Daisy’s story I have 
realized it isn’t what you look like but 
what you are that counts. 
Another story of mine which brought me 
a stack of fan-mail, via Hazel Berge, was 
“Seal It With A Kiss,” a novel-length 
prize-winner about a boy who feels a call 
to the ministry, but has grown up hating 
his brother and disliking his family and 
environment. When he finally conquers 
this hate and learns tolerance and love, he 
is able to fulfill his desire. A letter from 
one reader sums up all the letters: “ ‘Seal 
It With A Kiss’ has given me the courage 









to be the kind of person I want to be, in 
spite of my home life and family.” 

A story in which I failed to include a 
help element is still filed away in a reject 
envelope. In this 15,000-word novel-length, 
the girl’s only problem is to make her 
foster-brother fall in love with her. Al- 
though she gets him in the end, her achieve- 
ment couldn’t possibly help anyone in the 
confession sense, because she hasn’t done 
anything wrong to begin with. Mary Rol- 
lins, editor of Hillman’s two confession 
magazines, Real Story and Real Romances, 
wrote this note at the edge of her regular 
rejection letter—‘Sorry—there isn’t any 
help here. Not actually a confession theme. 
Not for us. Try again!” 

What makes a good confession theme? 
The lead character must have sinned or 
made a mistake in order to have a story 
to tell. I find a mistake easier to handle 
than a big sin. A sin is seriously and de- 
liberately breaking one of the 10 Com- 
mandments. A mistake is also breaking 
one of the Commandments—but on a 
smaller scale. For example, a wife and 
mother finds herself in love with another 
man. She has already broken the 7th Com- 
mandment when she sees the man as at- 
tractive to her (Matthew 5:28). But when 
she deliberately leaves her children and 
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husband for the other man, whether di- 
vorced and remarried or not, no amount of 
later suffering and heartbreak can really 
atone for this greater sin (Matthew 19:9). 
For real happiness cannot be built on an- 
other’s suffering. In a mistake story, how- 
ever, the woman learns her lesson before ac- 
tually living with the other man and there- 
by earns a right to atone to her family and 
have a chance at happiness. Many pub- 
lished confessions use the unpardonable sin 
theme, but I prefer the mistake theme, as 
I like happy endings or at least the promise 
of happiness to come. 


In the confession field, as in all formula- 
bound fields, strong plots are a must. Al- 
though I no longer find it necessary to con- 
sciously plot my stories, I slipped up on a 
plot just recently. A story, which I called 
“Without Faith,” was shot back to me by 
my agent with this quip: “If you can find 
the beginning and the middle of this yarn, 
I'd like to see it again.” The basic idea— 
a young girl loses her faith in God while 
waiting for her sweetheart to return from 
war, then regains it—was a good one and 
a needed lesson for many young girls to- 
day. But I had started the story almost 
at the end. The boy, the girl’s love, her 
conflict were all in her thoughts; nothing 
actually took place for the reader to see 
and feel. In rewriting the story, I started 
at the beginning where the girl and the 
boy meet, when she has her faith in God 
and humanity intact. I went on to the 
point where she loses her faith and then 
used most of the original story as the new 
ending. The revised story sold first time 
out to Secrets. 

I don’t remember where I read about 
the 1-2-3 plot, but when I first began. to 
write, I found it the easiest plan to follow 
in plotting confessions. And subconsciously 
I still use this basic plot-outline for my 
stories. 


1. Problem is presented and an attempt 
made to solve it ends in failure. 

2. Second attempt is likewise unsuccess- 
ful. 

3. Third attempt seems to be ending in 
failure but at very end solves the problem 
and concludes the story. 
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One of my earlier confession stories, 
which I deliberately built around this plot 
outline, was “One Girl Mutiny,” published 
in Modern Romances. The problem was 
somewhat trite and its solution, too pat, but 
since I had seen the story lived in real life, 
I was able to put a great amount of heart 
tug and real emotion into the scenes. Patty, 
a teen-age girl from a large poor family, 
has been asked to the big school dance by 
one of the nicest boys in school. She’s never 
been to such an exciting affair before. But 
— problem—she hasn’t a formal. 





1. Without telling her parents her prob- 
lem, she attempts to solve it by getting a 
job after school. She gets the job, but 
comes home to find that her mother has 
been taken to the hospital. Since she’s the 
eldest, she has to take over at home. She 
gives up her new job. 

2. With everything against her, Patty 
decides to tell Rick that she can’t go to the 
dance. But when they are together again, 
she finds that she likes and admires him 
so much that she can’t risk losing him. 

3. As a last resort, because she feels she 
just has to go to the dance, she decides to 
take a dress from a big department store. 
Her father, desperate for her happiness, 
has the same idea and they meet at the 
rack of formals—where they both find they 
can’t possibly steal one. Patty’s honesty and 
love for her father and family pay off with 
happiness, however. When the two arrive 
home, the girl’s best friend (who has been 
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prominent in the story) is there with a bluc 
formal from the woman for whom Patty 
had planned to work. 


Usually thought of as a formula field, 
the confession magazines offer the writer 
a surprising leeway as to plots and treat- 
ment. While Walter R. Schmidt, editor of 
True Confessions, says, “In our magazine 
the story-teller finds the way to her own 
solution after the proper amount of suffer- 
ing and contrition,’ Nina Dorrance, the 
new managing editor of True Story, insists 
that “We have no rules about the solving 
of problems in stories. All we require is 
that a story make a definite point which 
may be of use to our readers.” In fact, ex- 
cept in very short lengths, True Story is 
getting away from the 1-2-3 plot in which 
action is invented to illustrate an already- 
chosen point. “We now ask our writers to 
start with true stories,’ Mrs. Dorrance says. 
“Out of a welter of shapeless facts, a story 
line can be drawn and a theme and moral 
deduced. We are after story value—stories 
in which there is action and excitement, 
and strong, inherent emotion.” 

In choosing problems, remember that 
they must not only be important to the 
story characters but to your confession 
audience as well. As Hazel Berge wrote 
me in a letter, “Your surely must know 
that I do not want my stories to deal 
with the trivialities but rather with a 
real problem, and I want the emotion to 
have depth. There must be at least two 
or more situations that really make you 
feel!” Here’s a good example, lifted from 
“One Girl Mutiny,” of a situation intended 
to make the reader feel: 





Fertility 


In confession stories 
The loving wife 
Can't conceive 
To save her life. 
But the little miss 
Who goes astray 
Becomes a mama 
With no delay. 

H. S. 


I went to the hospital once to see 
Ma and I was glad I was kept too 
busy to go again. She was in a four- 
bed ward and just looking at her in 
that faded old gown made me sick 
right down to my toes. All the other 
women wore soft silk bedjackets and 
their tables were loaded with vases of 
flowers and bowls of polished fruit. On 
her table there was nothing. 

“Couldn’t we bring you a little fruit 
or something?” I whispered. “It must 
be awful, lying here, seeing all the 
others with so much.” 

Ma smiled but somehow the smile 
didn’t touch the sadness in her blue 
eyes. “It isn’t that I mind, Pat; it’s 
the emptiness.” 


She raised her arms, cradling them, 
then let them drop limply back on the 
white spread. 

I swallowed, tears stinging in back 
of my eyes. Why, she was eating her 
heart out over that baby she had never 
seen! For an instant I seemed to feel 
her unspoken pain right with her and 
wondered for the first time what my 
little sister would have been like. Then 
the buzzer sounded ending the visiting 
hour and I had to leave, taking the 
memory of Ma’s empty, cradled arms 
with me. 


Dialogue is a necessary part of confession 
stories, but watch yourself here. Too much, 
or too smart, frothy dialogue can ruin a 
confession, make it sound fictional. Cynthia 
King of True Confessions once criticized a 
story of mine on that count. She said to 
keep the dialogue natural, as though it 
were written by the person to whom the 
story is happening, not by a professional 
writer. The above excerpt contains very 
little dialogue, but what is there is natural 
and makes you feel for both Patty and 
her mother. Suppose I’d felt that the 
mother hadn’t quite put her point across. 
I could have spoiled the effect of what 
she’d already said by having her add, “Oh, 
Pat, it’s seeing them with their new babies, 
holding them and loving them. My baby 
is dead and I can’t bear it!” Or I could 
have had Patty exclaim: “Ma, I’m so 
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sorry! I didn’t know—I didn’t realize that 
the baby meant so much to you! It’s sure- 
ly rough that this had to happen—” and so 
on, until the whole effect of the scene was 
spoiled. 

Everyone will ask you where you get 
ideas. If you are a confession writer, the 
answer is simply everywhere, but mostly 
from people—people you know, hear or 
read about. 

For instance: “I do envy you, Carol! I’d 
give just about anything if we could own 
our own home, know it was ours to keep.” 
That chance remark of a friend of mine 
came back to me one evening. I’d been 
requested to do an outline for a novelette, 
and I hadn’t a single idea—until then. I 
started thinking about my friend. Her hus- 
band’s business kept them moving ever so 
often. He was a fine fellow and they had 
two little girls. Outside of not having a 
house of their own, they had everything to 
make them happy. That’s why, as it stood, 
the idea wouldn’t make a good confession 
story. There was nothing to confess and no 
real problem. 

“Well,” I worried, “what if they were 
just newly married and for some reason my 
friend had to have a home to answer a 
desperate need for security? What if her 
husband didn’t understand that need? 
What would she be able to do about it and 
what would happen to their married happi- 
ness if she tried to solve her need in her 
own way?” In order to make the problem 
strong enough, my heroine had to have a 
good, strong reason for needing the secur- 
ity of her own home—which my friend 
didn’t have. I started going down the 
list of people I knew. Suddenly, for no 
reason, I thought of a shy, big-eyed little 
girl who had come home once with my 
number-two son and of the remark he had 
later made about her: “Oh, Kitty’s always 
quiet like that. I guess she’s scared about 
something. They just moved into that 
empty store down the hill. Her dad’s dead.” 

By adding a dash of imagination, I wove 
the pattern of my heroine’s background, 
the motivation for my story. I had to make 
the motivation strong, since the desire for 
a home, in itself, wasn’t a strong enough 
problem. Here are a couple of paragraphs 
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from the published story, “Can He For- 
give Me?,” which came, out in the June, 
1951, issue of Real Romances. They de- 
scribe the family’s second eviction from 
their home and show how the fear of being 
homeless was built up in a child’s mind: 

I’ll never forget that day when 
Mario and Nick and I got off the 
school bus and saw all our worldly 
possessions piled on the reddish sand 
patch in front of the unpainted little 
house, and Mama sitting in the old 
rocking chair right in the center of 
the heaps of quilts and tables and pots 
and pans. She had Stevie and John 
in her lap and she was rocking a little. 
Tears were rolling down her soft, 
round cheeks. 

When she saw us standing there, 
her arms opened up, making room for 
us. “My babies—my little ones! What 
is to become of you now? Now you 
must surely freeze!” 

Once I had the theme and plot and 
characters well anchored, I dashed off the 
outline. I mean “dashed” because, for me, 
spending too much time over an outline 
ruins the writing of the story. “The main 
thing in a confession outline,’ my agent, 
Scott Meredith, says, “is to get in a good 
idea of the characters as people, plus a brief 
tracing of the plot.” Here’s the outline from 
which “Can He Forgive Me?” was written: 

Because of her mother’s open fear of being 
homeless after Fay’s father is killed, Fay Meressi 
grows up in a nightmare of the same fear. The 
fear is built up through several evictions from 
temporary homes. When Fay is in high school, 
her mother dies, and Fay finally goes to live 
with a secure, happy family. Their happiness and 
security, Fay decides, is due to their owning their 
own home and she determines that when she 
marries nothing will stand in the way of that 
coveted security. 

But Fay falls in love with and marries a young 
man who will be unable to buy a home for years 
—and he doesn’t approve of Fay’s working. At 
first, secure in her love, Fay forgets her built-up 
need. But as the newness of marriage wears off, 
the need returns as well as the old nightmares. 
She must have a home of her own at any cost. 

Fay begs Ward to get a different, better-pay- 
ing job. He refuses. He refuses to let Fay work. 
Finally she goes to work without his knowledge, 
arranging her time so that she is always home, 
the apartment shining, and Ward’s dinner ready 
when he returns. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Part II 


HOW TO START YOUR OWN 
PUBLICITY BUSINESS 


By Helen Alpert 


A GAG SCHOOL OF press agentry exists. You 
spot its disciples in the columns. They say 
cute things. A typical example is: “Johnny 
Schmo, owner of Mom’s Kitchen Snackery, 
claims that a radio comic should be heard, 
not obscene.” As a publicity-technique, the 
gag school may defeat itself. A rollicking 
quip is kidnapped by the reader and cher- 
ished as his own; your client’s name is 
often suppressed when the story is retold. 
But show-people pay you well for getting 
their names, along with whatever quips 
you have attributed to them, in the better- 
known columns. 

The best kind of newspaper publicity, 
for broadest reader attention, is the fea- 
ture-story with pictures. The good publicist 
should have the news-feel for features in 
his bones. Today I saw a routine society 
item noting that “Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
When of the Private School are entertain- 
ing at dinner tonight in honor of their 
houseguest, Sam Who, founder of the No- 
velty Manufacturing Co.” The Private 
School’s publicist muffed a first-class plug 
for his client in failing to exploit Sam Who 
as feature material. Sam Who heads the 


unique million-dollar company which 
makes plastic eyes—the coy, rolling eyes on 
pandas and dolls’ faces. He even designed 
the machinery for their manufacture, so 


revolutionary were his ideas. The natural 
photo would show Sam Who posed with 
kids from the Private School, gurgling over 
his novelties. But the publicist apparently 
relayed the client’s routine information— 
“This week we’re entertaining a house- 
guest’”—and stopped. Never rely on your 
client to pass on the real news. It’s a rare 
client who has an alert news-sense. 

Some time ago when I was training a re- 
porter-photographer in publicity, I had to 
help him with an interview. It had looked 
foolproof, with China crowding the head- 
lines. The subject was old Lem Chan, 
founder of the House of Chan, in a first- 
time local story. My man’s typed prod- 
uct was meatless and I couldn’t understand 
why. It led off with one fine line: “Not 
for all the tea in China will Lem Chan 
return to the home of his ancestors.” 
“Why not?” I asked. The reporter couldn’t 
say. 

We sat Lem Chan between us. It was 
true (as my man complained) his Chinese- 
English was halting, but he had plenty to 
offer out of letters from Cantonese friends. 
We got a big story. As printed locally, 
it reported that Sun Yat-Sen’s democratic 
ideals had gone and that Chiang Kai-Shek 
had cached his fortune in Formosa and 
would flee there. The line: “Not for all 











the tea in China—” became the punch- 
close. 

The next morning, a wire dispatch from 
Peiping headlined Chiang’s flight. And the 
following day, a lead editorial headlined 
restaurateur Lem Chan for knowing when 
someone’s goose was cooked! Then the 
story, rewritten and mentioning the edi- 
torial, was sent to restaurant journals and 
radio stations. Finally, Lem Chan provided 
intriguing column-news when we released 
the fact that he was vacationing with 
an oldtime customer-friend named Cohen. 
Good interracial pictures! The moral: an 
interview is a set of pointed questions. Ask 
them. 

In publicity, the two most favorable 
spots for client-mention are at the be- 
ginning and end of your story. Get your 
client’s name far up in the lead, within the 
first 25 words if possible. And—many will 
disagree—I believe in a client-close for a 
solid framework. This ending has its haz- 
ard, for in news stories facts should be 
packed up high and taper out in strength 
to facilitate the standard journalistic “chop 
up from the bottom” policy. I take my 
chances. To me the client-close is the 
most effective client-mention. A safer pro- 
cedure, however, is to twine a second men- 
tion of the client in the middle of the 
feature. Many papers will rewrite to suit 
anyway, but if you are on friendly terms 
with them, they'll remember to mention 
what they know is most vital to you—your 
client. 


Radio, Trade Papers Good Media 

Emphasis in this article is on newspa- 
pers as the immediate primary pipeline 
from your client into the outer world. 

Local radio stations perform a good 
spot-service. All stations have their local 
commentators, disc-jockeys, news broad- 
casts and women’s programs. On these 
broadcasts you can insert your news and 
client-personalities in spot-mentions and in 
guest-shots or interviews. If your news isn’t 
too commercial, it will be carried free of 
charge. When you wish to retain some- 
thing for play-back by yourself or your 
client, have phonograph disc recordings 
made. 
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Trade journals as a publicity medium 
warrant stronger support than they get. 
They have a homogeneous body of readers 
and are edited by people who know exactly 
what they can use and how much. Once 
the editors have come to accept you as 
honest and reliable, they may suggest story 
content to you or assign a correspondent 
for such a piece as the plumbing in the 
new laundry, special lighting in the 
drive-in, innovations in the town’s beauty 
shop or drug store. You’ll make lifetime 
friends of these correspondents by giving 
them your publicity photos. Sometimes, to 
your astonishment, the publicity news you 
send in brings you a space-rate check in 
payment. 





The Perennial Press Party 


Now and then you'll see the need for a 
press party. The press party is held for 
a good reason, a mild reason or no reason 
at all. It can be the preview of a night 
spot or film, a welcome to a band leader, 
a farewell to an entertainer, a reception in 
new offices, the opening of a laundry plant 
or bank, cordiality to visiting firemen, just 
about anything. And it will take the form 
of a luncheon, dinner, open house, recep- 
tion, or cocktail party. 

When your political candidate opens 
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campaign headquarters, a cocktail party 
will give the press an opportunity to meet 
him and you an opportunity to enlist their 
interest in him and his promises. You invite 
the press from big and little publications in 
the area, the radio and television people. 
For bait, you try to persuade a visiting 
celebrity to show up. With him and the 
candidate there, you'll be able to set up an 
interesting picture-play or series. You're 
the genial host behind the host. You circu- 
late to make sure everyone has enough to 
eat and drink. You introduce people to 
each other. You watch the door to see who 
has to be welcomed. This kind of party is 
an investment in good will, and you can 
afford to enjoy it since your client foots the 
bill. But you have to stay sober. 


How to Get Clients 

There are two ways for a beginner in 
publicity to secure clients for his services. 
One way is to solicit the cooperation of 
your local advertising man or agency and 
of the largest printer in town. The second 
way is to make an analysis of your town’s 
business life, determine whom you'd like as 
clients, and show them what you’re pre- 
pared to do for them. 

An advertising agency man is engaged in 
buying space. His client spends perhaps 
$20,000 a year for newspaper space, en- 
gravings, art work and type design. But the 
client often feels that the papers carrying 
his ads should also give him write-ups. You 
get a write-up by creating news out of the 
client’s product and by delivering it to the 
paper with suitable illustrations. This is a 
task to be paid for separately. If you can 
do publicity, let your local advertising 
agencies know that you are able to take on 
part-time assignments. Find out who their 
clients are and come up with several specific 
suggestions as to the kind of publicity you 
can get for those clients and how much you 
will charge. A publicity man is an “idea 
man.” One ad man said to me not long 
ago: “Two manufacturers of a product I 
handle are always breathing down my neck 
for ideas and promotion. I call them Mur- 
der, Inc., because they’re driving me nuts. 
I keep explaining that publicity’s not my 
business. My job is to write sales copy, do 


the art, set up ads, buy space. Your busi- 
ness is ideas. What’ve you got for them, 
and what will it cost?” 

Sometimes the printer, turning out cards, 
brochures, leaflets, can tip you off to ac- 
counts which can use your publicity serv- 
ices. 

Your own analysis of the business life 
around you will provide an even better list 
of clients. Nobody turns down a good 
idea. If the town laundry looks like so 
much wetwash to you, hatch contest-ideas 
to put it in the public eye. Offhand: 
“Name the Bundles”—prizes to the route- 
men through a Drivers’ Courtesy Contest 
based on housewives letters—free laundry 
done on your birthday as a “Birthday Pack- 
age”—along with fitting news stories, of 
course. In short, develop a promotion pat- 
tern spotlighting The Laundry. 

Private schools are most receptive to be- 
ginning publicists. Ever seeking more 
pupils, they have little to lose if your rate 
for handling them is based on. a percent- 
age of the take from new pupils enrolled 
through your efforts. In turn, a school 
account is easier to handle than many be- 
cause press resistance isn’t as strong as on 
strictly commercial, outright-profit _busi- 
nesses. Nursery, private schools; schools 
teaching music, dancing, art, drama, langu- 
ages, secretarial work; single instructors 
building up private classes—all need and 
usually crave public attention. Your stories 
should accent the teachers’ backgrounds, 
scholastic attainments of the students in 
prizes, honors, essay contests, prominent 
children enrolled, progressive recreations. 
Public interest of positive character can be 
aroused by a “sentiment shot” of a teacher 
actually visiting a cerebral palsy or polio 
victim in the home. 


Where Are You Going, P. A.? 


Before your mind can spark any “idea- 
ing” for an account, you and your client 
will have to meet in frank consultation to 
determine precisely what aims are to be 
achieved. You must know exactly why 
you’ve been called in. All symptoms of ail- 
ing business or weak public standing must 
be defined. Many publicists neglect this im- 
perative first move. They decide: “Okay, 
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he wants to see his name in print,” and 
commit everything to that end. You can 
bet the client wants bigger business and 
more money, but innumerable side-factors, 
which you must unearth, may become your 
road-markers. The head of the laundry or 
director of the school may want a position 
on the school board or may want to win 
election as sheriff in the next campaign. 
The builder may want, not only to sell his 
homes to nice people, but to command 
recognition on the state’s Building Board. 
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When You Talk Terms 

After the publicist has a blueprint for ac- 
tion, a basic outline of the client’s aims and 
policies, the two are ready to talk terms. 
How much should you charge? How much 
will he pay? 

Your fees must be flexible, determined 
by the amount of time the account de- 
mands and by the home-town scale of pay. 
Frequently, a small business has little 
money to spend, but may feel confident it 
can make more through you and your pub- 
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licity plans. If you feel the same confidence, 
you might settle on a percentage of the 
anticipated increase—as with a school ac- 
count. In campaigns, many publicists get 
a percentage of the total funds raised, and 
some states have fixed this legally as their 
salary. If you are offered a very small 
weekly payment, and you figure your time 
is worth from $1 to $5 an hour, you should 
make it clear that the account is to be 
handled on a part-time basis. 


A nightclub publicist I know charges 
each client $25 weekly and carries several 
accounts simultaneously. Another takes one 
of his accounts in exchange for a room in 
a home owned by the restaurateur and 
meals. For $400, one publicist executed a 
job ordinarily worth $1,000 in order to be- 
come entrenched in an organization. An- 
other publicist has worked out a piecework 
plan of pay, getting $5 for every piece in 
print about his client, and $15 for photos. 
His client stipulated that the total is not 
to exceed $60 a month. Still another pub- 
licist collects $2.50 for each piece, whatever 
the nature—a feature, a squib, a society 
item. One fashion publicist charges $2 a 
garment—$1 for writing the fashion com- 
mentary, $1 for its narration at a fashion 
show. A new publicist is asking $50 a 
month from private individuals, explaining 
that he will take only four clients. Hotel 
publicity should command a minimum of 
$50 a week and usually considerably more. 
Accounts demanding specialized knowledge 
(medicine, science) are worth $100 weekly. 
As one publicist frankly puts it: “I charge 
whatever the traffic will bear and I’ve 
gotten almost psychic about smelling this 
out.” 


For security, it is wise to have some type 
of written agreement between your client 
and yourself. One publicist. used to have 
an attorney draw up a client-contract, but 
he now does what most do: he writes a 
letter, enclosing a carbon copy, confirming 
the services expected, over what period of 
time, fees agreed upon, when and how they 
are to be paid. The client signs and returns 
the copy, keeping the original. Be sure to 
include in this confirmatory letter an ex- 
plicit statement that the fees are solely for 
your publicity services and do not include 


expenses. Your biggest running expense 
will be photography. This is payable by the 
client. You submit to him itemized photo- 
graphy bills with dates and, if he wants 
proof, places where the pictures were sent. 


Stay on the Level 


Clever stuff is good. The unexpected is 
good. Gags are good. But only if nobody is 
damaged along the way and if you march 
forward to your ultimate goal: quality in 
tone and production. If you have a stunt 
or gimmick on which to peg publicity, say 
so. The pet peeve of newsmen is expressed 
in one man’s growl: “I hate it when the 
p. a. tries to slide through a gimmick on 
his stuff.” 

Don’t guarantee anything. “When will 
this be printed?” is the question you must 
learn to sidestep. Since you’re not on the 
paper, you haven’t the least idea. Some 
society editors work from a backlog of two- 
weeks’ photos. A wonderful publicity fea- 
ture from you may be set and ready to run 
—then abruptly junked by the fire that 
razed the town’s business center and in- 
jured 40 persons. Big events crowd out 
lesser. Unless your news can tie-in directly 
with the big news, it stands little chance in 
the fight for space. 

In summary, honesty has no substitute 
and no other name. The success of your 
business depends on your reliability and on 
the sustained quality of your product—for 
one client leads to another. Sell yourself 
through your product and you reap divi- 
dends. An out-of-town editor mails you a 
desired news-clip with the notation: “Was 
delighted to get this. Thanks for thinking 
of us.” A syndicated columnist whom 
you’ve peppered with human-interest anec- 
dotes abruptly wires you requesting 800 
words press rate on a celebrity in your com- 
munity. A big picture editor writes that 
he’s been watching your style in publicity- 
photos, and for the next three months he 
can take such-and-such. A magazine man 
wires he’s got an open half-page; what’s 
on your desk to fill it? Public relations has 
been concretely defined as a new social 
science based on the transmission of ideas, 
In this sense, it is a profession and can be 
a proud one. 
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By Morton M. Hunt 


Soft-boiled 
Subjects 
Talk 


My wIFE, LOIS HUNT, is a soprano with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and in 
the past several years she has had to submit 
to scores of interviews with newspaper and 
magazine writers. So when we were in 
Philadelphia visiting the family not long 
ago, she was understandably annoyed to 
find her weekend relaxation broken into by 
a request for an interview made by a friend 
of the family on behalf of a cub reporter 
for a girl’s college newspaper. 

“Look, babe,” I said, “give the kid a 
break. Maybe she’s never been assigned to 
any kind of celebrity before, and this is her 
big moment. It’s only going to take half 
an hour out of your life.” 

She consented, with rather ill grace. 
Later that day the phone rang and a 
scared, breathy voice asked for Miss Hunt. 
Lois got on the phone, and at first she gave 
the girl routine answers to routine questions 





In his 2% years of free lancing, 32-year-old 
Hunt has sold 60-odd articles to Satevepost, 
the Companion, Reader’s Digest, This 
Week, Coronet, Esquire, etc. He says: 
“About half of what I do is in the field of 
science and medicine; the rest ranges all 
over the lot, Anything that interests me is 
fair game.” 
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about where she had gone to school, when 
she got in the Met, how tall she is, and so 
on. Then the voice on the other end hesi- 
tated, mumbled something about having 
some questions written down somewhere; 
there was the sound of pages being frantic- 
ally flipped over, and— 

“Miss Hunt, what is the most interesting 
experience you have ever had in the 
opera?” 

Lois dissolved in a fit of giggles, and that 
was just about the end of any useful inter- 
view. Asking a question like that in an in- 
terview is similar to a young man’s asking 
a girl, when he has been saying thrilling 
things to her in the moonlight, “And how 
well would you say I’m going to make out 
with this line?” 

During six years of magazine work, I have 
interviewed at length probably 300 or 400 
people. A couple of months ago, I went 
out to a smallish Ohio city to do an article, 
and the people I was seeing there chose to 
publicize my visit to them. As a result, I 
was to be interviewed by a reporter from 
the local paper. I looked forward to the 
experience; I had interviewed so many 
others, but I had never had it done to me. 

When the reporter showed up, he asked 
me a great number of questions, and for 
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How to interview a scientist, 
explorer, opera star, or any 
likely subject and come out 


with a salable slick article. 


a while I exerted myself to be witty and 
charming. But every time I threw him a 
good line or a come-on for a really good 
yarn, he swallowed it deadpan and popped 
up with another question which had noth- 
ing to do with what we were talking about. 
He was writing down what I said, but he 
wasn’t really listening to me. The man was 
a kind of machine; the words I poured 
into his ear flowed right back out of his 
pencil—without passing through his brain. 
By the time the interview was over, I was 
thoroughly irritated and went forth to do 
my own interviewing in a vile humor, 
which I suppose I passed along to my own 
victims. I did relearn one old lesson, 
though: if he who asks the questions doesn’t 
show a warm response to the answers he re- 
ceives, his subject is going to feel hurt, 
then mad, and finally will turn off the 
juice. 

In a small way, a good interviewer has 
to be a good actor. He has to be not a 
machine with a prefabricated list of ques- 
tions, but a living human being who listens, 
reacts and moves freely along the lines of 
his subject’s thinking. The reason for an 
interview is, obviously, a need to collect 
information. But I define a successful in- 
terview as one in which the subject (1) 





gets to like me as a person, (2) finds that 
he has genuinely enjoyed talking about 
himself or his special field of knowledge, 
and (3) discovers that there are things 
about himself, or about his field of knowl- 
edge, which he hadn’t previously realized 
were exciting and interesting to an outsider. 
From an interview of this type, you will get 
the information you hoped to get, and 
probably a lot more. 

What specific techniques will obtain 
these results? I’d hate to say. Your inter- 
viewing technique should be as individual 
and as real as your own personality. All 
I can say is that certain techniques have 
worked for me. I have found that the pre- 
fabricated list of questions is generally a 
real hindrance—especially if they consist of 
“What was your most exciting experience,” 
and the like. What is sometimes helpful is 
to collect all previously printed information 
on your man, from library sources, refer- 
ence books, friends of his and the public 
relations office, if any, of the company or 
school he is connected with. I study these 
sources and look for discrepancies, or state- 
ments which look improbable, or obvious 
holes in the vital statistics. I make note of 
such items, plus any hints I have gathered 
about the subject which might open up a 
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tated, mumbled something about having 
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there was the sound of pages being frantic- 
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real hindrance—especially if they consist of 
“What was your most exciting experience,” 
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lively argument. Having compiled that list, 
I put it away for the end of the interview. 

The first thing to do in an interview is 
to establish rapport. I like the subject to 
feel that I am more than a pencil and pad. 
So I try to meet him as a person. I tell him 
who I am and a little about the magazine 
I’m writing the article for. I assure him that 
he can say anything he likes, that anything 
he tells me which he doesn’t want in print 
should be prefaced by “this is off the rec- 
ord,” and I promise to adhere rigorously to 
that prohibition, unless the information is a 
matter of public record and obtainable else- 
where. If his material is scientific or tech- 
nical, I generally promise to check back 





with him on those parts of my article which 
deal specifically with scientific or technical 
matters. 

Then, I turn the conversation around to 
the subject. Making small talk has never 
appealed to me; but there are ways to start 
up a friendly conversation with a stranger 
which you know as well as I do. If I’ve 
noticed something new about the city, or 
new construction in his building, or a 
handsome painting on the wall, or an un- 
usually high stack of papers on his desk, or 
anything of the sort, I ask about it and let 
him get into some general chatter. Either 
you can meet people or you can’t; all I 
want to say here is that you should use 
whatever friendliness and charm you your- 
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self possess instead of jumping into your 
formal interview right off. 

Once I went out to the mid-West to 
interview Nobel prize-winner Prof. Her- 
mann J. Muller of Indiana University, long 
a leader in genetic work. I found him 
a shy, nervous, stammering little man, who 
wasn’t at all sure he wanted to be written 
up in a national magazine. Instead of leap- 
ing into the interview, I asked him about 
the pleasant, bread-like odor of the labora- 
tory and about the odd symbolic markings 
on a wall chart. Soon we were wandering 
around the lab and I was expressing in- 
terest in the thousands of bottles of fruit 
flies which he used for his experiments. 
Flies don’t ordinarily interest me, but when 
I showed simple curiosity about the facts 
of handling them, feeding them, keeping 
them healthy, and knowing which were 
which, my scientist opened up and began 
to give me the richest and most wonderful 
details out of his love of his subject. I could 
have pegged questions at him from a note- 
book for hours without getting the same 
kind of material I got by using ordinary 
visitor’s curiosity and chatter. 

Don’t you destroy rapport and_infor- 
mality by taking notes? I know a num- 
ber of successful writers who have a strong 
feeling against note-taking, but they’re all 
newspapermen and radio men. So much 
stuff goes into the paper and on radio and 
it is forgotten so quickly that a certain 
amount of inaccuracy doesn’t matter, I sup- 
pose. But in magazines, you can’t nod once 
without being caught. 

So I take notes. All the time. Never stop 
for a moment. I pull out my pad casually 
in the course of the original conversation 
and simply start writing. I don’t ask per- 
mission or refer to the pad in any way. 
The interviewee may be conscious of the 
note-taking for a few minutes, but if I keep 
on scribbling away (knowing perfectly well 
that I’ll scrap a large part of the stuff), 
I won’t make him feel that some of his 
words are unusually important and he 
won't be jolted out of his mood to re-ex- 
amine what he’s saying. And if I want to 
stop him a moment while I finish jotting 
down something, I do so in an off-hand 
manner, assuming that it’s entirely natural 
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for me to be writing less quickly than he 
is speaking. 

In some cases, though, I haven’t been 
able to take notes. I once visited a German 
Nazi who had successfully come to this 
country with his family, and spent the day 
with him in friendly conversation under 
a pretext I don’t care to reveal. What I 
wanted, of course, were his perfectly honest, 
revealing comments about American life— 
and, believe me, they were damning to 
him. But if I had jotted down so much 
as one word, I’d have been outside in the 
snow in short order. After I left him, I 
got on the train and during the two-hours’ 
ride home frantically tried to scribble down 
everything he had said, in the exact words 
he had used. I did get a pretty good arti- 
cle, but that’s the hard way to interview a 
subject. Because of its nature, the Nazi 
piece was rejected by every big magazine, 
several times with sincere regrets; it was 
' finally published by The Nation. 

I find a little fakery is often useful in 
my note-taking. Sometimes my subject will 
get off the track onto something he thinks 
is terribly important, and which he wants 
me to listen to, but which I realize is of 
no use to me. If I stop writing: at such 
times and start again when he goes on to 
the next subject, I may offend him and I 
will most likely distract him. So I scribble 
something, anything, sometimes just the 
alphabet if I’m trying to think ahead a 
bit. But I try not to let the interviewee 
sense any change of interest by a cessation 
of my scrawling. 


It is necessary occasionally not to listen 
and react, but to think ahead and guide 
the interview. But for good magazine work, 
where you need plenty of time on the job 
to do it right, I believe that a definite, pre- 
planned interview pattern usually produces 
only a limited amount of the better kind 
of material. I prefer to let the conversa- 
tion go along by itself. You might call this 
the free-association technique. Whatever 
we start talking about will inevitably bring 
up some points I’m curious about; those 
will bring up others; and so on. Or what the 
subject is saying will remind him of some- 
thing else he’d like to tell me—and I never 
interrupt him to get to the point I had in 
mind. Free association, the outpouring of 
ideas from the interviewee’s mind just as 
they arise in the course of conversation, 
seems to me far and away the most fruitful 
technique of the interview. 

Here’s an example. I was doing an as- 
signment for the Saturday Evening Post, a 
piece about Fred Pohl, a charming, elderly 
Brooklyn school teacher who riddled out, by 
the use of maps and old Norse sagas, where 
Leif the Lucky must have landed on the 
coast of North America in 1003 A. D. I 
read the teacher’s notes about the mental 
process involved. Then we got into a discus- 
sion of how he went through this mental 
process, but his answers remained dry and 
dull. So I tossed in some personal com- 
ment about my own habit of jotting down 
ideas on scraps of paper, no matter where 
I am or what I’m doing. 





Interview Hazards 


Cafe Society Matron 


Be careful what you say ~ 
About this well-known lady. 

There are laws of libel— 
Though her past is shady. 


Congressman 


When a congressman tells you, 
“T’ve got nothing to quote!” 
Make up your mind 
He’s hid something of note. 


Broadway Actor 


He talks so much about himself 
It’s hard to stop the flow. 

After you take five thousand words 
Just get up and go! 


Louise Darcy 
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“Ah!” he crowed, “but do you wake up 
in the middle of the night with ideas?” 

“No,” I said. “I sleep too well.” 

“Well, now here’s the thing,” he said. 
“I’d worked up to the point we were just 
talking about, and I couldn’t find any 
island along the coast that fit the condi- 
tions outlined in the old saga. Then one 
night it came to me in my sleep—suppose 
the peninsula, which has a narrow neck, 
had been inundated by a high tide. It could 
have looked like an island to the Norse- 
men!” He told me how he jumped up, 
switched on the light, reassured his startled 
wife, and scrambled around with a map on 
the living-room floor in his pajamas at 3 
a. m., checking his theory. 

The vision of a dignified, bald-headed 
man of 65 crawling around the floor in his 
pajamas is the kind of detail that makes for 
good articles. The reader really gets to see 
a human being in a typically human action. 
But [ll bet that had I poked around with 
direct questions, trying to find out how and 
when he got the idea, he’d never have re- 
membered it, or at least he’d have felt re- 
ticent about telling me something he might 
have regarded as undignified. The Pohl 
article was published in a June, 1951, issue 
of the Post and was reprinted in Reader’s 
Digest last September. 

If you keep the stream of association go- 
ing with subtle, well-timed prods, it is 
amazing what you can uncover. It’s some- 
thing like the unfolding process that goes 
on in psychiatric therapy. In fact, one man 
I interviewed several hours a day for six 
consecutive days said to me finally, “Good 
Lord, I haven’t thought about these things 
in years. I feel like I’ve been through psy- 
choanalysis.” But he liked it—and the story 
I got from him was one of which I’m still 
proud, after three years. 

The problem, of course, is to pick up all 
the loose ends and make your interview a 
complete one, without breaking up the con- 
tinuity of the discussion. My own answer to 
that is so simple as to sound almost ridicu- 
lous. All I do, when I see the conversation 
veering toward a good sidelight before we 
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have adequately discussed something else, 
is to draw an arrow in the margin of my 
notepad toward the point where I need 
to fill in. Then, when we have come to 
the end of the free-flowing interview, I an- 
nounce that I have a few fill-in questions 
on little points I have missed. By this time, 
my subject has told his story, enjoyed tell- 
ing it, and is agreeable to answering direct 
questions. So I go back, hunt up my ar- 
rows, and we fill in. Then I add to these 
direct questions any others that I had 
worked up from my preliminary reading. 
And often I find most of them have been 
thoroughly covered already. 

In the movies and on TV, reporters are 
hard-boiled guys who fire tough questions 
and insults at recalcitrant bad guys. Later 
the reporters get mugged, or nearly mugged, 
in dark alleys. In the end, though, they bril- 
liantly expose sordid corruption or murder, 
clean up the town, and win high praise and 
lots of money. If that’s the real pattern, then 
I and the 70-odd members of the Society of 
Magazine Writers are living in a never- 
never land. Sure, we interview reluctant 
and unfriendly people from time to time. 
But since we’re not D.A.’s and we have 
no powers of subpoena and contempt of 
court, the subjects den’t have to talk if they 
don’t want to, and no tough-guy technique 
will make them. Grandma used to say, “You 
catch more flies with honey than with vine- 
gar,” and she could have been talking about 
conducting interviews for magazine articles. 

Interviewing my way, I’ve found that I 
can come back for more later. I’ve been 
able to write as many as four different 
stories about the accomplishments of one 
world-famous explorer chiefly because he 
likes me and knows he can trust me to be 
accurate and honest. That’s good business. 
Incidentally, I now count him as a friend. 
And that’s a plus value which you can’t 
equate in business terms; to me, the accu- 
mulation of many different friends in many 
different places is one of those extras that 
make free lance magazine writing not just 
a living, but a joy. 


























EVEN IN CONSERVATIVE Boston there have 
been a few upheavals in the publishing 
business during the past year. The Ameri- 
can Photography office moved to New 
York; Eastern States Funeral Director 
folded; Child Life, Horticulture, and Salt 
Water Sportsman magazines got new edi- 
tors; and the Walter H. Baker Company 
changed its name to Baker’s Plays. But, by 
and large, the Boston publications, some of 
which have been in business for over 75 
years, remain a varied, moderately large 
market for free lance writers. 

Unless otherwise noted, all markets listed 
are located in Boston, Massachusetts. 


General Markets 

Queen of Boston’s publishing business is 
the grande dame, The Atlantic, 8 Arling- 
ton Street, Edward Weeks, editor. The 
Atlantic presents staff-written features on 
the world today. But for short stories, 
“Atlantic Firsts” is an open market for 
quality work. Beginners as well as profes- 
sionals may submit manuscripts here. More 
than 60 “ Atlantic First” stories have been 
published. To begin in the Atlantic, you 
might study the current “Accent on Living” 
columns or those for a few years back. Brief 
human interest and autobiographical ma- 
terial finds a market here. The “Accent 
on Living” department continues to pay a 





By M. H. Hutchinson 


top rate of $150 for material of 700 to 1500 
words. In the Atlantic, rates for articles and 
for short stories are high. 

Boston Post, Washington Street. Harold 
Sandstrom, story editor. This daily news- 
paper, which circulates throughout New 
England, has for some years carried a short 
story contest for women only. Entrants 
must live in New England. The Post insists 
that you write at the top of the first page 
of your manuscript, “This story is original 
with me and not copied or adapted from 
any other publication or from motion pic- 
ture or radio or TV script,” and sign your 
name. Send in stories of not more than 500 
words. First prize, $10; second, $5; all 
others, $2. 

The Far East, St. Columban’s, Milton, 
Mass. Rev. Edward De Persio, editor. 
Catholic mission publication. Buys some 
short stories, 1500 to 1800 words, on any 
wholesome subject. Pays about $30, on ac- 
ceptance. 


Class Magazines 

Apothecary, 376 Boylston Street. This is 
the official publication for druggists in New 
England. Some free lance articles, good 
plans for drug promotions and drug per- 
sonalities, are used. Query Managing 
Editor. 

Automobilist, 176 Newbury Street. S. S. 
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von Loesecke, editor. Has used brief articles 
for automobile owners but is often over- 
stocked. Query before submitting. (Official 
publication of Automobile Legal 
Association. ) 

Boston Business, 80 Federal Street. Bos- 
ton and New England’s business trends and 
business climate are featured in this journal. 
Ideas presented should be adaptable to 
various types of businesses, if possible. Pays 
1 to 2 cents a word, on acceptance. Bernard 
G. Priestly, editor. 

Firemen, 60 Batterymarch Street. War- 
ren Y. Kimball, editor. Material considered 
must be technically correct on fires, firemen, 
fire-fighting and about one page in length. 
Uses some cartoons, photos of fires or fire 
personalities, fillers with fire angle. Payment 
is on publication and averages $10 to $25 
per page. (Limited market since many 
items are supplied by National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. ) 


Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue. 
Daniel J. Foley, editor. Manuscripts will be 
considered on any branch of landscaping or 
gardening; they should average 500 to 1000 
words. Payment is 114 to 2 cents a word; 
$2 to $5 for clear photos. (Publication of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society.) 

Journal of Education, 277 School Street, 
Watertown, Mass. Monthly, September 
through May. This is the oldest magazine 
in the country for schools and school per- 
sonnel and features material for teachers 
and educators. Limited market. Query. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue. Monthly. W. A. Swallow, editor. 
Articles or essays on subjects having to do 
with animals—with particular stress on 
humane treatment—are considered. This 
magazine is not interested in animal train- 
ing, commercial animals, animals in cap- 
tivity, zoos or entertainments. Human in- 
terest and current events, with photos or 
drawings, are needed. Prose must be con- 
cise, 300 to 400 words, never over 600. Now 
and then uses a story for children; verse 
about animals, 4 to 8 lines. Photos should 
tell stories of animals or of children and 
adults with animals; drawings should be 
line with some wash. Payment is ¥2 cent a 
word for articles and stories, on acceptance; 
photos, $1 and up; same for verse. 
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Salt Water Sportsman, 140 Federal 
Street. Frank Woolner, new editor of this 
journal devoted to salt water sport fishing, 
tells us: “Our editorial requirements are 
about the same. In addition to feature ma- 
terial on salt water sport fishing from 
Maine to North Carolina and scientific 
articles couched in layman’s language, we 
are using a few picture-stories, five or six 
photos with accompanying text. We use 
no fiction or poetry. Articles should go to 
the 1200 to 2500 word length and, if pos- 
sible, should be accompanied with rough 
line drawings to guide our artist. Reports 
are swift; we pay 1% cents a word, on 
publication. Our book is a weekly from 
May to October and a monthly from No- 
vember to April.” 

The Writer, 8 Arlington Street. A. S. 
Burack, editor. A magazine for beginning 
and professional writers which designates 
itself as “the oldest magazine for literary 
workers, founded in Boston, 1887.” Brief 
articles on the craft of fiction and non-fic- 
tion; strong on juvenile writing. Payment 
is by arrangement with writer-contributors. 
(Burack also edits Plays and his offices are 
over the Atlantic Monthly Press.) 


Juvenile Markets 


Child Life, 136 Federal Street. Mrs. 
Adelaide Field, new editor of this monthly, 
says, “Child Life is for boys and girls 3 to 
9 and we use school, adventure, fantasy, 
picture stories and realistic fiction, 600 to 
900 words, with no obvious moral and no 
religious tie-up. We use nature and how- 
to-do-it articles to 500 words. Pay is 3 
cents a word, on publication. We also use 
poetry, jokes, quizzes, puzzles, and photo- 
graphs for our Picture-Time section, in 
which we tell a pictorial story that must 
have pace and progression.” 

The Horn Book Magazine, 250 Boylston 
Street. Jennie D. Lindquist, editor. Bi- 
monthly. This is not a market for juvenile 
stories, but a book of critical essays or 
articles on books and reading for children. 
For instance, in the February issue Mary 
Gould Davis explored the realm of Ameri- 
can folk heroes and recommended a read- 
ing list; in “Let Them Create” Lois Lenski 
showed how young artists get their start. 
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The magazine also considers articles on 
juvenile authors and illustrators. Pays 1 
cent a word, on publication. 

Open Road (formerly Open Road for 
Boys), 157 Federal Street. G. S. Ernst, as- 
sociate editor, explains: “Although our 
main office is now in New York, we still 
maintain an office here in Boston and re- 
ceive the bulk of mail, including manu- 
scripts, here. This 32-year-old magazine is 
published primarily for teen-age boys but 
is read by many of their parents and sisters. 
Open Road covers a wide variety of illus- 
trated subjects: outdoor activities, true ad- 
venture, sports of all types, science, career 
opportunities, amusements, articles by and 
about celebrities, educational and inspira- 
tional subjects, and special features by our 
roving editor. One or two fiction stories per 
issue. Most of our subjects are assigned to 
regular writers; from writers not known to 
us we accept contributions if they are of 
unusual quality, unusual interest or have 
a refreshing angle. Payment is on accept- 
ance; rates depend on quality of contri- 
bution.” 


Play Markets 


Baker’s Plays (formerly Walter H. Baker 
Company), 569 Boylston Street. This is a 
good, reliable market for dramatic material. 
Baker’s will read full-length play manu- 
scripts or special books on producing plays 
or on dramatic or theatrical techniques. 
As always, the primary call is for farces, 
comedies and mysteries in that order. One- 
act plays are often overstocked. Baker’s 
suggests that you, as a playwright, bring 
together a little theatre group, dramatic 
club or church association and produce 
your play, working out the bugs or flaws 
during rehearsals, before you submit it in 
manuscript form. Edna M.-Cahill is editor. 


Penn Play Company, 45 Beverly Street. 
Publishes one and three-act plays which 
are suitable for production by young 
people’s groups, schools, churches and little 
theatres. Plays must have only one simple 
set and the company prefers casts which are 
largely feminine. Will buy outright by ar- 
rangement with author. Reports within 

(Continued on page 72) 








You Can’t 
Go Wrong! 


If you are convinced that you have a 
manuscript that ought to sell, why not 
send it to us? If it has any sales value, 
we shall devote our 16 years of experi- 
ence to make the sale. For one beginner 
who tried us we made the biggest book 
sale of the year to a leading publisher. 
(Details of this sale on request.) 


If impersonal rejection slips have dis- 
couraged you, don’t give up till you 
have tried us. You will not be the first 
one, perhaps, for whom we will have 
sold that 10-time rejected story, novel, 
article or book. 


Terms: 10% commission on all Ameri- 
can and 15% on all foreign sales. The 
fee is $1 per 1,000 words, with a mini- 
mum of $5 for any single script up to 
5,000 words. To avoid delays, scripts 
should be sent with fees and self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


SPECIAL BOOK RATES: Because of 
publishers’ unprecedent demand for fic- 
tion and non-fiction books, we shall read 
any manuscript, up to 80,000 words for 
a $5 fee, and either undertake the sale 
at once or give an honest appraisal. 


NOVELS ARE ESPECIALLY WANTED 
BY PUBLISHERS 


No fees for established writers. We pre- 
fer, though, to hear from them before 
receiving their scripts. 


On the first sale for beginners, the fee is 
refunded—and no fees for further sales. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street Tribune Bldg. 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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Opens February 1, 1952... Closes April 25, 1952 


You are cordially invited to 
enter the 18th annual WriTER’s 
Dicest short-short story con- 
test which is now open. Scripts 
may be any length up to 1,500 
words, but not over that length. 
There are no taboos as to sub- 
ject matter, characters or plots. 
Among the 3,200 past prize 
winners, many got their first 
“break” from this annual con- 
test. Three impartial judges 
will read each story entered in 
the contest, and their decision 
is final. The contest is open to 
all writers. 


Send in your very best short-short, or write one now. 
Markets are constantly in need of this word length. 
As a prize winner, however, you are under no obliga- 
tion to us, and may dispose of your story in any way 
you wish. 


If possible, face your character with a real problem. 
See that his desire to solve that problem stems from 
strong, sound reasons. If your character solves the 
problem, be positive his method stems from his own 
wit and strength, not from something placed easily 
into his hand by Fate. 

If he fails to solve the problem, you may still have a 
good story provided a philosophy or theme is im- 
plicit, and your character’s failure to solve his prob- 
lem is essential to the story. 


200 PRIZES---CONTEST NOW OPEN 
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Ist PRIZE 


$500.00 Cash 


2nd PRIZE 


To help you unlock thousands of 
dollars of valuable story material 
from the people, places, and human 
about you, a brand new port- 
able tape recorder, complete with 
extra attachments of foot switch, ear- 
phones, and highspeed rewind. 


3rd PRIZE 


Your choice $150.00 in cash; or if you 
are inclined, come to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where our home offices are located, 
and we'll put you = at the Terrace 
Plaza, including meals and room, for 
a week. Any of our editors whom you 
vy wd will work with you from 2 to 
hours a day on a script of yours, 


4th PRIZE 


At some cool, relaxing location dur- 
ing the heat of the summer, you’ll 
spend to two weeks in the com- 
pany many other writers as you 
attend a helpful writers’ conference 
with attendance fee, meals, and lodg- 
ing paid in full by us. 


5th PRIZE 


Imported twin lens reflex camera 
copeeially suited for a writer’s needs. 

.9 mirar coated lens, one-half sec- 
oad to 300th second s , full syn- 
chronization with a built-in self-timer, 
coated ge 2 glass and automatic 
film ler. Complete with an ever- 
ready genuine leather carrying case. 
Unconditionally guaranteed. for one 
year. 


6th to 14th PRIZE 
A new Smith-Corona portable type- 


writer, latest Sterling model, stand- 
ard keyboard, pica type. Includes 
carrying case. 


HERE ARE 


igi unpublished, 
500 words in tngihe typed or neatly 
addressed envelope for return. 


1. All short-short stories must be 
and no more than 1 
written. Enclose stamped 


15th PRIZE 


A one year tuition scholarship to a 
state or city university for under- 

aduate or graduate course in any 
liberal arts field of study. Night classes 
for one year may be substituted if you 
are unable to attend day classes. 


PAIL 


PRIZES FOR 


1,500 WORD 
STORIES 





16th PRIZE 


Five cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


17th to 20th PRIZE 


“The books you have —n wanted 
to own.” (Retail limit $60.00). Here 
is the opportunity to select those 
books you have always wanted for 
your own library. Whether it be 
classics or a current best seller or 
some large reference work, Writer’s 
Dicest will send the books you select. 


21st PRIZE 


$50.00 Cash 


22nd to 30th PRIZE 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper and second sheets that 
you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also sup- 
ply as you require it, all the postage 


property of the 


necessary to mail up to one 5,000- 
word story a week for 52 weeks, in- 
cluding both outgoing and return 
postage. 


31st and 32nd PRIZE 


Three cents a word for each and 
every word in the story. 


33rd to 40th PRIZE 


A subscription to Sunday New York 
Times, New Yorker, and The Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 


41st to 45th PRIZE 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


46th to 50th PRIZE 


As an author you have many occa- 
sions to call on people for interviews. 
To make this part of your work 


smoother, we'll print 500 calling 
cards for you according to your 
specifications. 


51st to 60th PRIZE 


A splendid book of quotations from 
1800 authors covering 1,000 topics. 
750 pages. Retails at $10.60. 


61st to 80th PRIZE 


A complete deluxe writer’s paper kit. 
Includes envelopes, bond paper, clips, 
file folders, pencils, erasers, second 
sheets, and a notebook. 


8Iist to 100th PRIZE 


Your choice of any. writer’s text or 
texts amounting to $5.00 as listed in 
BOOKS-for-WRITERS page appear- 
ing each month in Wrrrer’s Dicest. 


100th to 199th PRIZE 
A certificate of merit recording the 
place your story won in the contest 
plus an inscribed writer’s pocket sec- 


retary. 
200th PRIZE 


One dancing girl delivered. 


THE RULES 


any one writer. Stories can be mailed separately. 


3. All stories and all rights to same remain the exclusive 
individual writer. 


The names of the 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(new, renewal, or extension) to Writer’s Dicest. A six 
months’ one dollar subscription entitles the subscriber to 
enter one story in this contest. A $2.50 one year sub- 
scription entitles the subscriber to enter two stories in this 
contest. No more than two stories can be entered by 


winners will be published in Writer’s Dicest. All scripts 
will be returned as soon as possible. 

4. Contest closes Midnight, April 25th, 1952. Three ex- 
perienced professional editors are judges, and each script 
will be read by e of the three judges. The contest is 
now open. Send stories now. 
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The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Sir: 
I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short-Short Story Contest. 
(check which) ( 


( ) Enclosed is my six months $1.00 subscription with ONE story. 
































) Enclosed is my one year $2.50 subscription with TWO stories. 
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Address 
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Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new ( ); my subscription has 
expired, so please renew it ( ); I am already a subscriber so extend my subscription ( ). 












































A Dp as th 
NEW"YoRK MARKET LETTER 





By Pauline Bloom 


You’LL HARDLY know the old Hearst 
American Weekly in its new finery. The 
size is now 1034 x 13%, and about half the 
editorial pages will have four-color art. 
Behind the new dress is a fabulous produc- 
tion story, the largest printing contract ever 
negotiated—$60,000,000 for 10 years. 
Every week 10,000,000 copies will roll off 
the largest rotogravure presses ever con- 
structed, 18 units in a line, and will be 
distributed not only with the 12 Hearst- 
owned Sunday newspapers, but with 11 
other papers. 

“Articles should be high in story quali- 
ty,” Editor Charles H. D. Robbins, Jr., says. 
“No editorializing. We prefer contempo- 
rary subjects or those which are somehow 
linked with the present—popular science, 
medicine, news events and discussions of 
what is back of the news, profiles, inspira- 
tion and faith, and anything else of uni- 
versal interest.” 

Lengths are 900 to 1000 words, or 1500 
to 2000 words. Very important articles may 
run to 2500 words. Payment is from $50 for 
fillers up to $500 for full-length articles. 
American Weekly, at 63 Vesey St., takes 
first U. S. magazine rights only. 

Expose, 56 West 55th Street, is a new 
magazine published and edited by Lyle 
Stuart, with Joseph Whalen acting as man- 
aging editor. Stuart is the author of God 
Wears A Bow Tie, and his article, “The 
First Novel Is The Toughest,” appeared in 
Writer’s Dicest, January, 1950. 


Expose plans to use fiction, but is not 
asking for it yet. It does want articles 
which deal with some phase of American 
life that other magazines and newspapers 
will not touch. A good example of a suc- 
cessful Expose article is “The Prescription 
Racket” by Edmund C. Dickson in the 
February issue. This piece caught Harper’s 
eye and they have asked Dickson to do a 
book on the subject. You should see a copy 
of Expose before writing for it. The maga- 
zine sells for 25c, but readers of W. D. 
may have a sample copy for 10c if they 
write for it. Payment is admittedly low— 
$25 and up. Stuart hopes to “up the up” 
considerably as the circulation grows. 

Did you see the February issue of 
Woman’s Day—224 pages, six stories and 
18 articles excluding staff-written depart- 
ments and features? How many of the 
big slicks do better by their readers—and 
writers? Mabel Hill Souvaine is editor here 
(19 West 44th Street), and Betty Finnin is 
fiction editor. They want contemporary 
fiction of quality and of general human 
interest. Humor will help sell your piece. 
Right now Woman’s Day has on hand 
enough childhood reminiscences and stories 
told from the child’s viewpoint. Key words 
for the present are contemporary and 


quality. 
In regard to articles, no medical subjects, 
no contemporary personality pieces, and 


























VANTAGE PRESS announces a new contest... 
A challenge to the imagination! 


‘1000 IN CASH PRIZES 


for the best solutions to this great human problem! 














THE PRIZES 


| 
CASH prizes totalling $1,000 will be awarded as} 
| follows: 


Second prize: $200 
Third prize: $ 75 


jend 9 consolation prizes of $25 each. | 


THE RULES | 


1—The last “? son on page 575 of Acunes | 
ABSENT ends with ‘ . She began to read.’’ From’! 
there on write a new ending to the book. DO NOT | 
EXCEED 2500 words. Solve the mystery of Jerome 
and unravel Charlotte's future. Any character in the 
book mecessary to your solution may be brought in| 
again. New ones may be added. 


| 

| 

2—Entries must be typewritten, double spaced, and | 
on one side of a 8'2”x11” sheet only. | 
| 

| 


First prize: $500 | 





3—All entries must be accompanied by a sales slip 
from where ACHILLES ABSENT was purchased (whether | 
| from @ store or direct from Vantage Press) or by the 
jacket of the novel. | 
4—All entries must be postmarked no later than 
widnige, ad 15, 1952, and mailed to Vantage Press, | 
Inc., 230 West 41 St., New York 36. Entries become 
the sole property of Vantage Press, and cannot be re- | 
turn 
5—The judges will consist of three qualified, un- 
biased persons to be announced by the publishers dur- | 
ing the contest. The decision of the judges will be final. | 


6—Disqualified from entering the contest are all em- | 
ployees and relatives of the publishers, and all onl 
ployees of the publishers’ adv ertising agency. 

7—The names of the twelve winners will be made | 
public shortly after they have been selected, but all 
winners will be notified by mail. 



















“The most stir- 
ring, romantic 
and dramatic 
novel you have 
r 


“A strange and 
moving work, 
alive with sus- 
pense an 
drama.” Hart- 
ford (Conn.) 
Courant. 





Contest on “Achilles Absent," by Marie Mon- 
chen, sponsored by Vantage Press, Inc., 230 
West 41st St., New York 36, N. Y. 





ERE IS one of the most enjoyable and chal- 

lenging contests ever to be devised! Simply 
read that outstanding and romantic novel — 
ACHILLES ABSENT by Marie Monchen — and 
solve two questions based upon the story. The 
winners will be chosen not merely for their writing 
skill, but for their expression of intelligent and 
original thought. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE STORY 


ACHILLEs ABSENT is the exciting and profound 
story of a woman’s attempt to give her heart 
wholly to her son and lover at the same time — 
only to lose both. The fascinating narrative sweeps 
over three continents. The. central character is 
Charlotte whose life was shaped by many men. 
But the one for whom she never ceased to yearn 
was Jan, who had ruthlessly tried to shove aside 
every stabilizing influence in her adventurous and 
restless career. When her son, Jerome, is reported 
killed on Saipan in World War II, and conflicting 
reports reach her about his fate, Charlotte is driven 
on a search that forms one of the keynotes of this 
engrossing 582-page novel. 


THE CONTEST 

To enter the contest buy a copy of ACHILLES 
ABSENT by Marie Monchen. After carefully read- 
ing this absorbing story, start from the last para- 
graph on page 575 which ends “she began to 
read.” Then, according to your viewpoint, write 
a NEW ENDING to the novel. DO NOT EX- 
CEED 2500 words. In your ending must be em- 
bodied the answers to these two questions: 


1, What happened to Jerome van Arend? 
2. How was Charlotte's future resolved? 


Enter this unique contest now. End the suspense and 
mystery surrounding the fate of Charlotte’s son! If your 
bookseller cannot supply you with “ACHILLES ABSENT” 
order direct from the publishers with the coupon below. 
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VANTAGE PRESS, INC, AA2 
230 West 41st St., New York 36, N. Y. 
I would like to enter the ‘‘Acnmttes AsseNnt’”’ $1000 


cash contest. 
at $3.50 each. 


Please send me . . . copies of the book 
My payment is enclosed. 


Name 


Address 


City 























@Your ‘Open Sesame’ to a 
Rich, New Market 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF 


Screen Playwriting 


FOR THEATER AND TELEVISION FILMS 


by Lewis Herman 

@The biggest writing money today lies in pre- 
paring and motion picture scripts. Here’s 
the complete, step-by-step guide for tapping 
this fascinating and lucrative market. IIlus- 
trated with “stills.” 

At your bookseller, $3.50 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cleveland and New York 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Neat-Accurate-Prompt 


Carbon copy, extra first and last pages free. Minor cor- 
rections, if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand words. 


ARLA GRIESBAUM 
ELliott 8-3823 





243 N. Ivy Monrovia, Calif. 





Work under personal direction of 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


In short story and the poem 
Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony 


JUNE 2-14, 1952 
Contest - - - Scholarships 


For information write: 


CORPUS CHRISTI FINE ARTS COLONY 
201 Kozar, Corpus Christi, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Electric Typewriter . Quality Typing . . . Reason- 
able. Experienced Author's J ee College Grad- 
uate. Fiction or Technical . . . Editing, styling, if 


desir 
FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 
ORinda 2054 














Let An EXPERT Help You! 


Srey FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATE is an expert in one 
field — Slicks, Confessions, Juveniles, etc. Your manu- 
script is criticized by a specialist who KNOWS what 
your Editor wants. This unique service costs you no 
more than run-of-the-mill criticism. No generalizations. 
Line- 7 comment on entire manuscript. SEND 
YOURS TODAY. Use rate schedule below plus return 
postage. 
Short Story (A) Line by line comment on ms., plus 
suggestions for revision ........ $5.00 
ee Same plus critique on — 4 
rketing advice .. $7. 
Short-Short (Less than 2,000 words) 300 
Feature Article $1.00 per thousand—Minimum. . 2 00 
Novel (Complete) Minimum $25 plus 50¢ per thousand 
words in excess of 25,000. Or write us 
for special Novel rates. 


FREDEDIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES 
360 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 
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no career stories are bought. Otherwise, 
any subject of help or of interest to the 
homemaker has a chance. Humor and 
human interest are particularly welcome. 
Lengths: from 500 to 2000 words. 

Don’t think of Woman’s Day as a good 
place to dump your slick rejects. The 
stories and articles here have a different 
feel. You can get the feel by reading the 
magazine, available in any A & P market 
for 7c. This book receives more than 200 
mss. a day; it publishes 20 to 25 a month. 
Figure out for yourself what chance a 
script has which is written and submitted 
without a thought to the market’s needs. 

Woman’s Day takes first and second 
American and Canadian magazine rights, 
the rest remaining with the author. Pay- 
ment varies, but in most cases it is better 
than “good.” 

Quinn Publishing Company, Kingston, 
New York, publisher of the Handibook 
Mysteries, is now branching out with three 
new magazines, Quality Cross Word 
Puzzles, If and Strange. I talked to James 

Quinn, the publisher, on one of his 
frequent trips into New York. 

The crossword book, edited by Beatrice 
Bogert, is a limited market, using only an 
occasional short article on the origin or 
derivation of words or on an allied subject. 
The rates are very low. 

If is a science fiction magazine edited by 
Paul W. Fairman, and the first issue con- 
tains some of the top writers in the field. 
For later issues equally good stories are 
wanted, but the sale will depend on the 
story itself, not on the name of the author. 
If needs short-shorts of 500 to 2000 words, 
short stories, 4000 to 7000 words, and nov- 
elettes up to 25,000 words. Payment will 
depend on the quality of the story, from 
$50 to $450. 

Strange deals with true crimes, but that 





More Poor Than Proud 
Reprint me? Sure— 
And any day. 

And, to be frank, 
At any pay! 


Reeve Spencer Kelley 
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is the only resemblance between it and 
other true crime magazines. All the cases 
reported here must have an element of 
strangeness in them—an element of un- 
reality about the personalities in the case 
or other aspects of it. No fiction is bought. 
Lengths run from 3500 to 7500 words 
(anything longer is done on assignment), 
and the minimum payment is $100. Quinn 
himself edits Strange. 

Both Jf and Strange pay on acceptance, 
buy all magazine rights, and are in need 
of copy. All three books are bi-monthlies, 
but Quinn hopes they'll soon be monthlies. 


Cosmo to Be Woman’s Book 

Here’s the story on Cosmopolitan (Hearst 
Magazine Building, 959 Eighth Avenue, 
near 57th Street). The new editor-in- 
charge-of-articles is Sterling Lord, whose 
dark eyes peer from behind heavy, horn- 
rimmed glasses. Cosmo is slanting more 
and more toward women readers. Once in 
a while there is an article on sports or pub- 
lic affairs to catch the masculine eye, but 
it’s for the husband of the subscriber 
or the man in the dentist’s waiting room. 
By and large, men do not buy Cosmo. This 
means that even articles of general interest, 
such as medical and personality pieces, 
must have special appeal to the woman 
reader. In the January issue, for example, 
there was a discussion of the atom bomb 
written by a woman, Beatrice E. A. Miller, 
and the angle was: how does a woman face 
the problem. 

In general, articles of broad not special 
interest are wanted_here. Lord has discon- 
tinued the monthly department about New 
York restaurants, which, though cosmopoli- 
tan, was of interest to a small group of 
readers. An article like “Can-Opener Cook 
Book” dealt with the same subject, but was 
national in scope. 





Of Necessity 
Don’t question his statement 
Should you meet 
A writer who'd “rather write than eat” ; 
Because it’s true— 
We usually do! 
Ethel M. Wegert 





The book that every 
writer needs today 


The Current 


Compiled & -§ C F N 
Analyzed ‘ 


BASIL WOON 


INCLUDING PUBLISHERS’ VIEWS 
OF TRENDS FOR 1952 


What sort of book year will ’52 be? 


® Which publishers are particularly looking for what 
books—and why? 


William Sloane ; Bill Poole of Crowell ; Archie Ogden 
of Appleton; Wallace Meyer of Scribner’s; Frances 
Phillips of Morrow; S. M. Bessie of Harper’s—these 
are only a few of the 30-odd leading publishers and 
editors whose straight answers to such questions are 
included in this informed, illuminating look at book 
publishing today. 


Besides, you'll find here Mr. Woon’s witty and in- 
formative comment, based on his years as writer and 
literary editor of the San Francisco News, on the 
need for literary agents; university-press publishing ; 
reviewers and reviewing; publishers’ fellowships and 
-prizes; and similar topics of great importance to 
writers. 


Reading this book can mean money in your writing 


pocket. Better order your copy today—from your 
bookstore, or via the coupon below. Cloth $2.00, 
paper $1.00. 


A BANNER BOOK * EXPOSITION PRESS, Inc. 





Dept. WD352, Exposition a> Inc, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 1 


Yes! I want to know what’s what in the book field this 
year. Please send me copies of The Current Publishing 
Scene as specified. Payment enclosed. 


cloth bound @ $2.00 
paper bound @ $1.00 


Name 


Address 


00 I'd also like to know about your successful, practical 
method of publishing books in all fields. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, your 32-page pamphlet We 
Can Publish Your Book, telling about it. 
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Don’t lump Cosmo with the family mag- 
azines. It is smarter, brighter, more sophis- 
ticated. Lord doesn’t want anything on 
children or children’s problems. He is in- 
terested in provocative, even controversial 
subjects of wide general interest and he has 
an open mind to new ideas. A touch of 
glamor will improve your chances. There 
is a personality piece or two in each issue, 
but the subject must be important and, in 
one way or another, glamorous. 

The inventory is not heavy now. There’s 
plenty of room for good articles in all cate- 
gories, but query first. Associated with Lord 
in the article department is Mrs. Faith 
McNulty. Top rates, of course. 

Whether or not you have a dog, you’ve 
probably written a dog story. Harry Miller, 
editor of Your Dog, 299 Madison Avenue, 
is the first to admit that at lc a word his 
book is not a good market. But he does 
offer a sympathetic audience and tries to 
make up for the low rates; payment is 
promptly on acceptance and the magazine 
takes only first magazine rights. 





JUST 
PUBLISHED 





Your Dog uses two stories in each issue, 
one, a short-short up to 1000 words, the 
other, a short story between 2500 and 3000 
words, and about 10 articles. The best length 
for articles is from 1000 to 2000 words. 
There are also several picture layouts each 
month. Query first. Indicate whether your 
story is fact or fiction. With some mss. it’s 
difficult to tell. If your fact story falls into 
the stranger-than-fiction category, document 
it with newspaper clippings or other verifi- 
cation. Many of the dog stories which come 
into this office would put the proverbial fish 
story to shame. Your Dog comes out bi- 
monthly, but the editor hopes that it will 
soon be a monthly. 
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Toby Press Offers Varied Market 


At Elliott A. Caplin’s Toby Press, 17 
East 45th Street, Larry Goldsmith edits 
Why?, for which he wants short articles of 
2000 to 2500 words on aspects of psychol- 
ogy as they pertain to individual or family 
problems, fictionized case histories based on 
actual situations or situations which appear 
actual. Sometimes the story is told by the 
person who is involved, sometimes by a 
narrator, with or without a professional 
background. There are also straight articles 
of a self-help nature, but no fiction. A 
query first will save you and Goldsmith 
time and energy. Payment is at 3c a word, 
on acceptance. The publisher takes all 
rights, but if the article is reprinted ar- 
rangements are made to share the proceeds. 

U. S. Crime, edited by Jeremiah Tax at 
the same address, uses articles from 1500 
to 3000 words. This magazine is not inter- 
ested in the case history approach to crime 
or the who-shot-who sort of story. It wants 
general discussions of crime on every level 
—political, social, psychiatric, etc.—latest 
advances in criminology, up-to-date reports 
on crime in various communities, prison 
problems and how they are dealt with. Pay- 
ment is a flat $150 per article, and the pub- 
lisher takes and retains all rights. 


Also at Toby Press, Mel Lazarus edits 
14 comic books in every category except 
crime. Right now the big need is scripts 
for the romance group, which is aimed at 
girls from 16 to 19—light, romantic, teen- 
age stories of five or six panels to the page 
and six to 10 pages. The other comics are 
Westerns, military, animated and one hor- 
ror book. Show Lazarus a synopsis first. 
Rates here are about average in the field, 
and the publisher takes all rights. 


At Thrilling, 10 East 40th Street, Fanny 
Ellsworth, managing editor of all the 
pulps, is editing in addition Exciting 
Love, Thrilling Love, and Popular Love, 
which are being rejuvenated and pepped 
up. “We are getting away from the sweet- 
ly sentimental love formula,” Miss Ells- 
worth said. “We want more modern, so- 
phisticated, and brighter stories. We still 
want glamor, the more, the better, but 























Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 


Rupert Hughes writes: “Since authorship is essentially a matter of 
home work, it is one of the few arts of which much can be taught by 
correspondence. I have found Palmer Institute’s instruction material most 
interesting, intelligent and helpful. 

Other famous authors who endorse Palmer Institute are: Katharine 
Newlin Burt, Edward Thompson, and Gertrude Atherton. 


To Writers Who Earn 
Less than °6,000 a Year 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts more carefully than ever 
before; (2) some writers are earning good money—selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, it may not be because you lack 
talent, but that you need to know more about the professional devices and techniques 
that editors look for: skillful use of dramatic and emotional values that make stories 
worth real money. That is the kind of home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered 
for 30 years to help writers find the most direct road to success and recognition. 





Earnings Virtually Unlimited 


Remember : authorship is one of the few professions where earnings depend on ability. 
If you really want to make a success of writing, you owe it to yourself to find out how 
Palmer’s thorough training and individual guidance may help you. 


Here's How Palmer FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
Graduates Are Succeeding YOU LEARN AT HOME 


: : To learn how Palmer training may hel ou, 

Post Writer Praises Palmer = send for free 40-page book, “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,” which gives details on Palmer's 
unique method of home training for highest pay 
in all fields of writing: short stories, novels, mys- 
teries, radio and TV scripts, and feature articles. 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a 
stimulating book. You may read it and lay it 
aside—or it may be worth real money to you. 
No obligation. No salesman will call. Send today. 


“Let me assure you that my 
sale of a story, ‘The Outer Limit’ 
to Saturday Evening Post will 
make no difference in my at- 
titude toward studying your 
course — except, if possible, to 
make me work harder. Even 
— I am ee it, 
I feel that I have already bene- H . 
fited from your course of instruction. You people Palmer Institute of Authorship 
have a wonderful knack of bringing out and un- 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-32 
Hollywood 28, California 





derlining important facts of fiction writing. . . .” 
—J. Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. (Note: Mr. 











Doar’s Post story was subsequently adapted for 
radio and broadcast on “Escape” over CBS.) Established 1917 Approved 
' for 
Editors' Checks Pay for Course Member, National Cnteeues 
“The Palmer Institute course has already more Home Study Council 





than paid for itself in editors’ checks. I have not 
received a single rejection slip as a Palmer student Palmer ee of Authorship 
and have more assignments than time to cover.” 1680 N. 


Rev. D. H. James, Titonka, Iowa. Hollywood 28, Ca pagrentipieyticad 
Please send me free book, “‘The Art of Writing Salable 
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The very first Palmer lesson was the inspiration Please print clearly. 
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the week.”—Ruby Sanders, Whittier, Calif. 











What’s The Hex? 
Keep it clean; 
Bury sex. 

No appeal ; 
No checks. 


Let ’em sin; 
Give ’em sex ; 
Too sordid— 
Ed rejects ! 


Lois Lasater 





stories should be more adult in other ways. 
For example, we use married heroines, di- 
vorce, triangle situations, etc., even sex if 
the story calls for it, though we don’t want 
it dragged in.” Payment averages Ic a 
word, on acceptance, and includes all serial 
rights, but the publisher will assign copy- 
right for book publication. There is little 
inventory on hand. Stories are needed in 
a variety of lengths—short-shorts, shorts of 
3000 and 5000 words, and novelettes up 
to 20,000 and 25,000 words. Sometimes 
books are abridged for this market. 

The three science fiction magazines at 
Thrilling are a lively market. One is 
a quarterly, one, a bi-monthly, and the 
third, a monthly. All have 144 pages and 
are wide open. Rates on science fiction are 
Ic and 2c a word. Ranch Romances comes 
out semi-monthly and the rates here are 
better than in the love pulps—ic a word 
and up. For a full report on the stf maga- 
zines and Ranch Romances, see last month’s 
“New York Market Letter.” 


Old Title, New Editor 

At Flying (Ziff-Davis, 366 Madison Ave.) , 
the editorial policy will be to broaden pub- 
lic information on the entire scope of 
American aviation—personal flying, flying 
in industry and commerce, and military air 
power. The largest magazine in the field 
for the last 25 years, Flying will not be a 
trade book; it will belong to the consumer. 

No fiction is used. Most articles are up 
to 3000 words, but if the subject is dynamic 
enough to run serially, the article can be 
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anywhere up to 30,000 words. Since rates 
vary, Editor Gill Robb Wilson prefers 
not to be specific. They depend on the 
experience the article reflects, the skill with 
which it is handled, and the authority and 
distinction of the writer. Wilson said: “If 
I commission a man to do an article on 
a particular phase of aviation which he has 
developed and about which he knows more 
than any other man in the world, his pay- 
ment is going to be something special. A 
run-of-the-mill article which could be writ- 
ten by any one of a hundred writers is a 
different matter.” 

As to rights, the publisher takes them all, 
but if the writer has an opportunity to use 
subsidiary rights after first publication, 
Wilson is willing to negotiate. Right now 
the inventory is not heavy, so an article has 
a good chance. If you have an idea, query. 

Next month will see a new non-fiction 
magazine on the stands, Lifetime Living, 
The Magazine for People Who Plan Ahead, 
sponsored by the Christian Herald Publish- 
ing Company and sharing the same ad- 
dress, 27 East 39th Street. The publisher 
is Henry Schmidt, Jr., and the editor, 
Dr. Martin Gumpert, author of You Are 
Younger Than You Think and other books. 

Lifetime Living will be a 25c monthly 
about the size of Time and will be planned 
primarily for people 40 or over. It will 
deal with health, mental and emotional at- 
titudes, finances, homes, gardens, travel, 
new careers, beauty, fashion, etc. Babies 
and children will be touched on only as 
they affect the lives of older people. All 
kinds of articles likely to interest a middle- 
aged readership are wanted, but there is a 
special premium on humor. Try to find a 
funny approach to the problem of aging. 
As liquor and tobacco advertising will be 
excluded, stay away from these and simi- 
lar subjects. 

Mss. up to 2000 words will bring about 
$150 and those up to 3500 words, $200 to 
$250. In some cases the rates will go up 
to 10c a word. Payment is on acceptance 
and is for first magazine rights only. 

The editors of Writer’s Dicest extend their 
sympathy to Harriet Bradfield on the death of 


her mother. Miss Bradfield will be back on the 
job in New York next month. 
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ERE is a mother and daughter writing team who, when they came to me, had yet 
to sell their first book. I realized their potentialities and working together we 
consummated the sale to this top flight publisher. Their second book is being revised 
at another publisher’s suggestion and I expect to close the contract within a few wecks. 

















Send me your book manuscript today. If it has possibilities, Ill suggest an appropriate 
course of action. I know what publishers are buying and if your script meets their 
demands. Don’t delay — Publishers’ Fall Lists are now being made up. 


REVISION SERVICE. If you've revised your 
book (or article or story) so often that you've 
lost your objectivity or if you do not have time 
to revise, send your script to me so that the 
flaws in technique so objectionable to editors 
can be eliminated. Write me about your book 
and your particular problem. I'll reply 
promptly. 


POETS! I am at present the only major New 
York agent offering qualified poetry criticism, 
sales service and/or marketing suggestions. 
Rates: $1 per page (with a maximum of 20 
lines) — minimum fee per poem $3. Books of 
poetry, reading and market appraisal, $10. 
Send your verses today for prompt report of 
possibilities. 





RATES FOR READING AND/OR. DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, 
ARTICLES: $1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee 
with each manuscript. Reading fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. Market appraisal 


charge for books, $5. 
Professionals: 10%, commission on sales if you are selling to leading national publishers. 


Write today for free booklet, YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


55 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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By Hal Goldberg 


THE BLUES THAT television producers are 
singing these days should be sweet melodies 
to the ears of writers trying to break into 
TV. Fred Coe, who handles NBC’s Tele- 
vision Playhouse, says: “Our show and all 
the others on the air are digesting more 
good material than is being written in short 
story form.” Coe, like other producers men- 
tioned by Lee Otis in last month’s W. D., 
is urgently looking for original stories writ- 
ten expressly for TV. 

Writing expressly for television means 
learning a great deal about its special tools 
and problems. Good books on the subject 
are few, but at least three deserve the atten- 
tion of prospective television writers. The 
two dealing with screen (filmed) plays are 
discussed here. A book on live TV produc- 
tions will be reviewed next month. 

A Practical Manual of Screen Playwriting, 
by Lewis Herman. World Publishing Co. 
1952. $3.50. 

A screen writer is nothing more or less 
than a man who devises a practical blue- 
print, says Herman. In his book, the writer 
is taken through the stages—from finding a 
story idea suitable for filming to turning out 
a set of directions for the director, actors, 
the cameraman, and other studio crafts- 
men. Unfortunately, the book attempts to 
make its explanations cover screen play 
writing for movie theaters as well as tele- 
vision and, as a result, spreads itself too 
thin. 

The first section describes the types, pat- 
terns, and dramatic values desired in screen 
plays. The second section gets down to 
explaining the use and variety of camera 
shots and all the other filmic devices em- 
ployed in cutaways, time lapses, transitions, 
and so on. The final section deals with the 
actual writing of the screen play, covering 
such fundamental problems as writing the 
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script to show action rather than just tell- 
ing it through dialogue. All the explana- 
tions are in terms of current studio proce- 
dures, yet the book takes the healthy atti- 
tude that today’s practices are but a basis 
from which the original screen writer can 
develop his own style and techniques. This 
author goes as far as to say that screen 
writers should be restrained from attend- 
ing movies to keep them away from the 
rusty clichés of the profession. 

Movies for TV, by John H. Battison. The 
Macmillan Company. 1950. $4.65. 

In the first half of this book, which de- 
tails the mechanical equipment and proce- 
dures for making TV films, there is a 
chapter on editing and continuity of film 
and one on titles and special effects. Both 
offer screen writers further insight into 
techniques they can employ. The second 
half of the book goes into programming, 
with two chapters of special value to the 
screen playwright—“Planning the Scene” 
and “Copyright and Releases.” Going be- 
yond screen plays, this latter section deals 
with other films such as newsreels and com- 
mercials. 

No writer can go into the business of 
writing screen plays without first absorbing 
in one way or another some of the informa- 
tion these two books have to offer. 


Just Published 


Specialization plus! Rinehart and Co. 
has just brought out Radio and Television 
Sound Effects by Robert B. Turnbull. A 
soundman and a writer of network scripts, 
Turnbull says this is the only book “on 
writing sound effect cues from the sound- 
man’s standpoint, telling what the sound- 
man wants and needs in the written cue.” 
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Where Are Pageant Press Books Sold? 


Many or You, interested in having PAGEANT PRESS 
publish your book, have asked us where our books are sold. All PAGEANT PRESS 
titles are listed with the more than 3,000 booksellers and book wholesalers in the United 
States and Canada who order our books from Publishers’ Trade List Annual, Retail 
Bookseller, Books in Print, etc., as well as special circulars we send directly to the stores. 


We, At Paceant Press, don’t promise you a best seller but 
we do offer an extensive advertising and promotion program at 
no extra charge and actually for a reasonable subsidy. We give 
your beautifully designed and printed book the chance it deserves 
to meet readers and succeed on its own merits. Write today for our 
free booklet 3W which describes this unique and satisfying Adven- 
ture in Publishing. Send your manuscript today for appraisal with- 





out obligation—and within two weeks you will receive full details. 





PAGEANT PRESS 


4 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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By Lee Otis 


AT ONE OF THE networks, a new secretary 
who hadn’t yet learned the lingo of the 
trade was overheard explaining to a caller 
that the man he wanted to see had left the 
network. “He’s working for a company 
that makes boxes,” she said. “You know— 
a package outfit.” 

The package agency is a builder—not 
of boxes but of radio and television pro- 
grams. The packager assembles all the in- 
gredients of a program—script, director, 
actors, etc.—and sells the complete pack- 
age to a network, advertising agency or 
sponsor. Today, package producers are 
numbered in the hundreds and they range 
from small firms with one or two programs 
on the air to giants like Music Corporation 
of America and the William Morris Agen- 
cy, which include package departments 
among their many activities in the enter- 
tainment field. 

As a market, the package industry offers 
an opportunity chiefly to the writer with a 
new program idea. Most packagers—if 
they will look at unsolicited material at 
all—are interested in dramatic series, 
built around one or more characters, that 
can be sustained week after week. Some 
specialize in the quiz, panel or audience 
participation type of program and are look- 
ing for fresh ideas and gimmicks. But ideas 
have to be good to sell here. One execu- 
tive told us that it’s practically impossible 
to sell a television package these days un- 
less the client can see a kinescope or film 
of a complete program. This means that 
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the packager has to be so impressed with 
the program that he’s willing to invest up 
to $10,000 in a trial production. 

A new radio program has even tougher 
sledding because many people in the indus- 
try believe that network radio is dying. 
Some package executives say openly that 
radio is finished. Others say it’s tough to 
sell a radio package because, in these days 
of slim radio budgets, the networks prefer 
to create their own programs and save the 
packager’s commission. One packager, how- 
ever, the Frederick W. Ziv Co., has met 
that problem and amazed the industry by 
lining up stars like Humphrey Bogart, 
Lauren Bacall, Fred MacMurray and Irene 
Dunne, putting all its shows on transcrip- 
tions, and selling these direct to hundreds 
of stations to the tune of $20,000,000 an- 
nually. 

The package industry offers little chance 
for the free lancer to write for shows al- 
ready in production. Most packagers have 
writers under contract to work on their es- 
tablished shows. Some packagers also rep- 
resent writers as literary agents and thus 
have their own “stables” available. MCA, 
through its Hollywood subsidiary, Revue 
Productions, buys free lance scripts for 
Stars Over Hollywood and some other 
shows, but the market for the one-shot dra- 
matic script is extremely limited. 

In presenting a new program idea to a 
packager, it’s best to submit a complete 
sample script whenever possible. In the 
case of a dramatic series, several complete 
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episodes should be submitted and the story 
line should be plotted for a minimum of 
13 weeks and preferably longer. With an 
audience participation show it is obviously 
impossible to present a complete sample 
program, but as many elements as possible 
should be carefully worked out and in- 
cluded in the presentation. If the writer 
can get a program of this type presented 
over a local station on a trial basis, an off- 
the-air recording can be made for submis- 
sion to the agency. 

The market list which follows includes 
only packagers who say they are actively 
interested in new programs. Unless other- 
wise noted, these agencies package both 
radio and TV programs. 

Air Features, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. This is the Frank and 
Anne Hummert organization in which CBS 
is reported to have bought an interest. 
Two shows, Hearthstone of the Death 
Squad and Mr. Keen, are open to free 
lancers but Script Editor Marjorie Fields 
wants to interview writers personally before 
they submit and writers living outside the 
metropolitan area are not encouraged. No 
market for program ideas. 

Barry & Enright, 104 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Ideas for all types of pro- 
grams, including dramatic serials, are con- 
sidered. Has had great success in past with 
panel-type shows like Juvenile Jury and 
Life Begins at 80. 

Louis G. Cowan, 485 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Always open for new 
ideas. Specializes in quiz and variety pro- 
grams (Stop the Music, Down You Go, 
etc.). No market at present for dramatic 
shows. 

General Artists Corp., 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. Jay Michaels of the 
packaging department says the market is 
wide open for a filmed television series 
made up of separate stories, each complete 
in itself, but with an overall idea that 
would tie the series together. GAC prefers 
that the gimmick be such that after the 
series has been run once, the stories can be 
re-assembled under a new title and played 
again in the same TV area. As an example, 
Michaels cites a GAC package titled Crisis, 
in which each story is built around a per- 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT? 


Your manuscript may go directly to the 
publisher. 


Our staff will make recommendations in their 
appraisal if minor adjustments are necessary 
before submission for publication. 


Major revisions are achieved through objective 
analysis. Our staff of professionals in the fields 
of adult and juvenile fiction and non-fiction, 
television, radio, theatre, and poetry is ready 
to assist in your revision or undertake revision 
for you. 


No manuscript is too long or too short. 


Services at your disposal include: 
Publication Recommendation 
Constructive Criticism 
Editing 
Ghostwriting 
Translation 
Dramatic Adaptation 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 
16 East 8th Street 
New York 3, New York 


Appraisal fee — five dollars 
for each manuscript. 








TELEVISION 
THE WRITER'S GREATEST MARKET! 


“Not enough writers in existence to 
supply the future demands of tele- 
vision," states one authority. 

EVERY WRITER OF SHORT STORIES, BOOKS OR 


PLAYS HAS A CHANCE TO EARN $150 TO $1,000 
PER SCRIPT THROUGH TV ADAPTATION! 


< OUR SERVICE 


We have the first and largest specialized 
Television Marketing Service. Our staff 
of professional TV writers will edit and 
adapt your scripts at nominal cost. Also 
personal training in television writing. 


SEND IN YOUR STORIES NOW 


Fees for reading and rendering decision 
in regard to adaptability of scripts: $3.50 
for short stories; $10 for books and plays. 


Heath-King Productions 


1214 N. Fairfax Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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sonal crisis and how it is overcome. On 
the first time around, Louis Bromfield will 
be host and narrator; then the stories will 
be re-arranged under another title and 
somebody else will narrate for a second run. 
GAC is always looking for musical pro- 
grams which could feature singers and stars 
on the agency’s talent roster. 

Jerry Layton Associates, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Layton says he’s “al- 
ways interested in new ideas,” primarily for 
dramatic series and gimmick shows. His 
newest is a TV series starring Ilona Massey. 
No market for single dramatic scripts. 

William Morris Agency, Inc., 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. In the market 
for all types of radio and television pro- 
grams—dramatic, audience participation, 
quiz, children’s, adventure, etc. Bernie 
Wilens handles television, Dick Marvin, 
radio. 

Music Corporation of America, Ltd., 598 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Milt 
Gelman, television agent, says a writer 
stands the best chance with either a chil- 
dren’s program or one aimed at daytime 
television: “There is a definite place for a 
very good children’s program which has an 
educational basis and can be produced 
cheaply. The other field that is relatively 
open is the daytime program. The net- 
works are loaded during the evening hours 
and it is extremely difficult to find a spot 
for a new package. There is still open time 
during the day, and a good program aimed 
at the daytime TV audience has a chance.” 
Dick Rubin and Bobby Sanford handle 
radio packages for MCA. 

Norman and Irving Pincus, 101 W. 55th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. Television only. 
Buying scripts in the open market for 
Ellery Queen but asks writers to submit an 
outline or story idea—not a complete script. 
If the outline is acceptable, the writer will 
be commissioned to write the script. Look- 
ing for new programs but doesn’t want any 
more crime or children’s shows (they also 
package Mr. I. Magination). 

Bernard L, Schubert, Inc., 509 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Les Wintz says, 
“We have never refused to look at a new 
property,” but adds that “agents usually 
know what we’re looking for.” 
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Frederick W. Ziv, Inc., 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. (Hollywood of- 
fices at 5255 Clinton St., Hollywood, Calif.) 
No live programming—all radio packages 
are transcribed and TV shows are filmed. 
Most are produced in California and Her- 
bert Gordon, vice president in charge of 
production, says writers for the many dra- 
matic shows packaged by Ziv are hired 
through agents and placed under contract. 
While there’s no market for scripts for cur- 
rent shows, Gordon says Ziv is always look- 
ing for new programs. They are interested 
only in program series that can be sustained 
for a minimum of 52 wecks and preferably 
indefinitely. No quiz, audience participa- 
tion or other programs which would have 
to be presented live in order to be timely. 


x x * 


Hallmark Television Theater, NBC-TV, 
Sundays, 3:30-4:00 p.m., EST. Sponsor: 
Hallmark Greeting Card Co. Agency: 
Foote, Cone & Belding. Producer-Director: 
William Corrigan. Story Editors: Bill Par- 
ish and Ross Donaldson, National Broad- 
casting Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

This is the Sunday afternoon television 
show which features Sarah Churchill as 
hostess, narrator and occasional star. Story 
Editors Bill Parish and Ross Donaldson at 
NBC-TV are looking for scripts tailored to 
the program. Stories must be based on a 
small, factual but dramatic incident in the 
life of some American hero or heroine, 
must be narrated by Miss Churchill, and 
must have a leading role for a Broadway or 
Hollywood star. From time to time an ex- 
ception is made and a script is bought in 
which Miss Churchill herself can star. She 
recently played the title role in a script 
about Florence Nightingale. Scripts run 
22 minutes, in two acts, with Miss Church- 
ill narrating in much the same way that 
Robert Montgomery narrates on Robert 
Montgomery Presents. A maximum of eight 
actors and five sets is preferred. 

The editors have been accepting story 
outlines, in scene breakdown form, when 
they are accompanied by a list of the writ- 
er’s TV credits. If the writer’s work is 
known to them, they may buy on the basis 
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of the outline; in other cases, they may 
make a down payment on the basis of the 
outline and close the deal on accepting the 
finished script. Writers without previous 
TV credits must, of course, submit com- 
plete scripts. 

Writers are required to sign the standard 
NBC release form. They will probably have 
a report within a week if the script is re- 
jected. Acceptance takes a little longer. As 
to payment, the editors say only that the 
show has “a moderately high budget.” 
Scripts should be sent to Bill Parish or Ross 
Donaldson at NBC. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


A tip from Joel Hammil, who recently 
adapted one of his radio plays produced 
originally on Radio City Playhouse for 
Cameo Theater on NBC-TV: “I asked the 
producer of a big hour-long TV dramatic 
show if his writers come from radio. He said 
he has tried a number of radio writers but 
found many of them unsatisfactory for tele- 
vision because the radio writer puts too 
much emphasis on what is said instead of 
what is done.” 

Radio Writers Guild won a victory for 
scripters on the transcribed Lives of Harry 
Lime radio series starring Orson Welles. 
New York Station WJZ was announcing 
at the end of the programs that they were 
“written and produced” by Orson Welles. 
Welles, who produces, had written the first 
two shows but later scripts were done by 
RWG members. When the Guild objected, 
the announcement was changed and writ- 
ers are getting proper credits. 

One of the busiest TV writers is Jean 
Holloway, who turned out four of the first 
five scripts used on the new Sarah Church- 
ill video show. 

Cavalcade of America on NBC-Radio is 
dipping heavily into published material. 
George Faulkner and William Kendall 
Clarke recently wrote scripts based on 
books and Evelyn Nolt and Arnold Schul- 
man did scripts based on magazine articles. 

Lucille Fletcher, author of the famous 
“Sorry, Wrong Number” one-character 
radio script, wrote “The Intruder” for the 
Lights Out television program on Jan. 21. 





PERSONAL CRITICISM 


from a 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE EDITOR 


WHY WAS YOUR MS RETURNED? 


FORMAL REJECTIONS don't give the answer. 
Take advantage of this unique opportunity: 
through Publisher's Service, one of the top edi- 
tors of a national magazine will take time per- 
sonally to bluepencil your ms., discuss why it was 
rejected, 


IN ADDITION: your mss will go to our own 

expert staff for special, detailed suggestions for 
making it editorially acceptable. 
A WARNING: Since the editor will work with you in 
addition to regular magazine duties, the number of niss 
he can criticise is extremely limited. We must work on 
a first come first serve basis. Mss not criticized by editor 
returned with full refund. Rates: 1-3000 words, $5.00. 
Each additional 1000 words: $1.00. 


PUBLISHER'S SERVICE 


509 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17 








KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work with minor corrections and 
carbon. Fifty cents, 1,000 words, poetry Ic per line. 
EULA C. WOLFE 


Kansas City 1, Missouri 
CH 6372 


610 Indiana 











Important 
to Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU, 
REFERENCES. 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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Second Class Magazines 

Dayton, This Week, 57 E. Riverview Ave., 
Dayton 5, Ohio. David McEldowney, Fiction 
Editor. Issued semi-monthly. ‘We use short- 
short fiction of 500 to 1000 words. No restric- 
tion on themes. Treatment should be fairly light, 
but not frivolous. No taboos. Report in a week. 
Stories should be sent to David McEldowney, 
Fiction Editor, Dayton, This Week, 117 Glen 
Street, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Payment is $10.00 
flat rate, on acceptance.” 

The Magazine Main Line, 331 E. Lancaster 
Avenue, Wynnewood, Pa. Alan Halpern, Man- 
aging Editor. “We want short stories and arti- 
cles about the Main Line and Main Liners, of 
a general or historic nature, Articles should 
average between 500 and 1500 words. If photo- 
graphg or prints are available, include them 
with the feature. Payment is scaled to the quali- 
ty of the piece in respect to reader interest, rang- 
ing from $5.00 to $25.00.” 

Philadelphia Magazine, Architect Building, 
17th and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Alan Halpern, Managing Editor. ‘We want 
articles about Philadelphia and Philadelphians 
of a general or historic nature. If photographs 
are available, include them with the article; 
if not, include the probable location where they 
may be secured. In general, articles should aver- 
age 500 to 1500 words. Payment is scaled to 
the quality of the feature with respect to reader 
interest, ranging from $5.00 to $25.00.” 


Women’s Magazines 


The American Baby, 180 Riverside Drive, 
New York 24, N. Y. Mrs. Beulah France, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We use material of interest to new and expectant 
mothers. We want articles by doctors and those 
who really understand child care from before 
birth through the first year only. Length, not 
over 1000 words. No fiction, photographs or 
poetry. Report promptly. Payment is Yc a 
word, on publication, plus as many free copies 
as desired.” 

Baby Talk, 149 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. Ruth Newburn Sedam, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
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informative material of interest to expectant 
and new mothers. We want true experience 
pieces, 500 to 1000 words, about babies, baby 
care, family relations. Handled lightly but con- 
structively. Age range: pre-natal to 2% years. 
Use photos, 8x10 black and white glossies, of 
young babies under one year of age, engaged in 
daily routine activities such as feeding, bathing, 
playing, sleeping, etc. Also in the market for 
appealing ‘heads’ of babies. Occasionally use 
short verse. Report in two to three weeks. Pay- 
ment is 2c to 3c a word, on acceptance; prices 
vary for photos” 

Charm, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. Helen Valentine, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. ‘We use serious or 
light fiction, 2500 to 5000 words. Not interested 
in formula stories. Send fiction to June Mirken. 
Also use feature articles of interest to the woman 
who works regardless of age or job, 1000 to 
2000 words. Housekeeping, beauty and fashion 
are prepared by the staff. Send non-fiction to 
Eleanor Pollock, Managing Editor. Buy photo- 
graphs and poetry. Report within two weeks, 
Payment is $300 to $500 for stories, on accept- 
ance, and $75 to $250 for articles.” 

The Modern Baby, 424 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Dorothy Ashton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
any article of interest to new and expectant 
mothers, 500 to 750 words. Occasionally buy 
photographs and short poetry. No fiction. Re- 
port in one to two months. Payment is $5.00 per 
article and $2.50 per poem, on acceptance.” 

Vogue, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Jessica Daves, Editor-in-Chief. Issued 
semi-monthly, except monthly in January, June, 
July and December; 50c a copy; $7.50 a year. 
“We use articles of general interest—travel, 
etc. Occasionally buy photographs, but no fic- 
tion or poetry. Report in two weeks, Payment 
is $200 and up.” 


Picture Magazines 


Modern Man, 542 N. Dearborn Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. Curtis Fuller, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy. “This is essentially a 
picture magazine. Articles should have a strong 
masculine appeal, but with rare exceptions, no 
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matter how good the article, it will not be 
purchased unless the accompanying photographs 
are first rate. Typical material used includes 
sports, adventure, automobiles, trains, boats, etc. 
No fiction or poetry. Report in an average of 
two weeks. Payment is $60 to $200 for articles, 
including photographs.” 

WEEKEND Picture Magazine, 231 St. James 
Street, West, Montreal, Que., Canada. A. G. 
Gilbert, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy. 
“This is a weekly supplement, somewhat similar 
to This Week, issued to a number of subscrib- 
ing papers in Canada. We use short-shorts from 
1000 to 1400 words and short stories from 
1800 to 2500 words, for newspaper readers 
across Canada. Stories should have a universal 
appeal and should, if possible, include the female 
interest. Apart from this, a wide varicty of 
stories is welcomed. Payment is a minimum of 
$250, on acceptance.” 


Popular Mechanics, Craft, and 
Science Magazines 

Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. William L. Parker, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “This 
is a science-crafts-hobbies magazine for 30-year- 
old (average) male. Feature Department and 
Crafts & Hobbies share editorial space almost 
50-50. In features, we will listen to suggestions 
on almost every subject with strong interest for 
young men (except sex). Especially want in- 
spirational, ‘you can do it, too,’ pieces about 
inventors who made good, business men who 
turned a novel idea into a profitable venture the 
reader might wish to and could emulate, oppor- 
tunities of all kinds to cash in on ingenuity. 
Query first. Do same for Crafts project ideas. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in two weaks. Payment is about 10c a 
word, on acceptance.” 

Seneder Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. On- 
tario Street, Chicago 11, Ill. Roderick M. 
Grant, Managing Editor. "Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.50 a year. “‘We use photographs and 
articles in the fields of science, mechanics, in- 
vention, industry and discovery, stressing news, 
novelty, human interest, achievement and prog- 
ress. Use one to thirty or more photographs, 
articles from 150 to 2000 words in length. Pho- 
tos should show people using or operating the 
thing illustrated. Prefer 5x7 glossy prints or 
larger (with negatives), although slightly smaller 
prints may be usable if they are sharp and 
clear. How-to-do-it articles on craft and shop 
work, with photographs and rough drawings, 
and short items about new and easier ways to 
do everyday tasks should be addressed to the 
Technical Editor. No fiction or poetry. Report 
in 24 hours. Payment is 1c to 10c a word for 
feature articles; minimum of $5 per photo- 
graph.” 

Science Digest, 
cago 11, Il. 


200 E. Ontario Street, Chi- 
C. B. Clementson, Managing Edi- 
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PERSONAL 


PROMPT TRAINING 


FOR WRITERS 


RATES: $1.00 per 1,000 words to 5000 
75¢ per 1000 thereafter, 


WANT TO SELL? 


Author — Editor — Critic, 16 years 
PROFESSIONAL 


Mss, except booklengths, 
returned within 10 days 
after receipt. Limited se- 
lect enrollment. Satisfac- 
tion of courses guaranteed. 


Minimum fee $3.00 





| WRITE TODAY! 


for information concerning 
courses, collaboration. 
booklengths 





VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Box 56D 


Cincinngti So. Ohio 


Burnet Woods Sta 
Phone AV 2332 A 
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PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


15 years experience as typist for best-selling authors 
assures you of editorially correct mss. 
Quality bond, 2 carbons if desired. Prompt service. 
Rates on book- lengths. 


—dauthor ‘'Manuscript Technique" 
DEE SLEDGE 
4417-A West Side Drive 


Minor editing. 


Dallas 9, Texas 








CONFESSION STORIES 


coaching by the author of WRITING THE CONFESSION 
STORY has helped many to first ‘sales. 1 
words to 5000; 50c 


paying 


per 


DOROTHY COLLETT 


360 Ridge Avenue 


are breakin 


into this indy = | well- 
div 


field all the t idual 


$1.00 per 
1000 thereafter. 


Evanston, Illinois 
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3.) 


4.) 





It is possible for you to make 


$6,000 


writing in 


Here is what we want for use in a Daily 
RADIO PROGRAM: 


1.) A short, short story taken from your experience 
or experience of others and tells of a happy success 


or achievement in 


Characters in 


You should be able to write the incident or experi- 
ence in 100 words, but up to 500 words will be 


permissable. 


Your story must above all else create a feeling of 
HAPPINESS or pleasant contentment in the reader 
to have a chance for acceptance. 
plished by the overcoming of adversity to achieve 
a big or small SUCCESS either financially, or spir- 
itually, or the happy solution to a marriage problem. 


5.) Submit as many stories as you like. 


To start with, we will pay $25.00 for each such 
script accepted by us. 
come our property — but all unaccepted stories 
will be returned if when submitting, you will en- 
close a self-addressed stamped envelope. Your 
entries will be promptly considered. 


Send to : 


story may be young or old, yourself 
or others, fact or fiction. 


Radio Programs S.S. 
15 East 3rd St., Suite 20, Cin. 2, Ohio 


per year 


your spare time 


a particular instance. 


It may be accom- 


All stories submitted be- 
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tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use articles on all the sciences, 1200 to 
2500 words, but avoid the heavily mechanical or 
heavily technical. Real need is for good articles 
about developments in the physical sciences. Can 
use straightforward pieces in medicine and 
psychology, too, but are wary of 30-day ‘won- 
der’ drugs and ‘cute’ pieces about the latest 
neuroses, No fiction, photographs, or poetry. 
Report within a week. Payment is according 
to length and contents, on acceptance.”’ 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


All Sports, 241 Church Street, New York 13, 
N. Y., has been suspended indefinitely. 

American Forests, 919 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Nort Baser, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use fic- 
tion with an outdoor setting, up to 3000-3500 
words, but are overstocked on hunting and 
fishing. Problem articles, how-to-do articles, and 
picture spreads are needed; 3000 words maxi- 
mum, prefer shorter. Buy cover scenes, vertical 
black and whites. No poetry. Report within 
two weeks. Payment is 3c a word for fiction and 
2c a word for non-fiction, on acceptance.” 

American Woodsman, Fort Loudon, Pa. Ly- 
man E. Hawbaker, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use articles involving 
any phase of outdoor life, up to 3000 words; 
practical, entertaining, and down-to-earth. Pre- 
fer photo-illustrated articles. Use a picture story 


every month. Filler pieces always welcomed. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in ten days. Payment is lc to 2c a word, 
on publication,” 

Auto Sport Review, 105 E. 35th Street, New 
York 16, N. ¥. Walter K. vonSchonfeld, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “This is a magazine for motor-minded 
sports fans, We want articles up to 2,000 words, 
with illustrations, about sport cars, meets, races, 
hot rods, antique cars; technical articles, haw 
to build, repair, etc. Buy photographs. Report 
in a week. Payment is on acceptance.” 

Baseball Digest, 578 Kerr Street, Columbus 
8, Ohio. Herbert F, Simons, Editor. Issued 
monthly except December; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We use factual baseball stories. No 
fiction. Buy photographs. Report in two weeks.” 

Baséball Stories, 130 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor, Issued 
twice yearly; 25c a copy. “We use shorts, novel- 
ettes, and novels, 1,500 to 20,000 words. Hard- 
hitting, fast-paced stories of the diamond, prefer- 
ably the major leagues. Girl interest welcome. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
four weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance. ”’ 

Bowling Magazine, 2200 N. Third Street, 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. John L. Smith, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Offi- 
cial publication of American Bowling Congress. 
“At present, we are buying no articles except 
those we put out on assignment. In the past 





$6000 Annually For Prize Short Stories 





Fimev ...... $2000 THIRD 
SECOND ... .$1500 


For particulars write to 


published in Conquest — a new monthly fiction magazine 


devoted exclusively to stories written by new authors 


... .$1000 oo ee $500 
FOURTH 


PLUS ... . payment of $100 for each short story (4000 words maximum) and $50 for 
each short-short (1500 words maximum) published in the regular monthly issues. 


Manuscripts may be submitted by subscribers only. 


WRITERS CONTEST PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


...$ 750 eee $250 





418 State Street 





Publishers of Conquest — DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO FICTION BY NEW AUTHORS 


St. Joseph, Michigan 
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12 months we have built up our own staff 
of writers around the country. Buy only those 
photographs ordered. No fiction or poetry. Un- 
solicited material is returned the soonest.” 

15 Sports Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y., is suspending publication with 
the April, 1952, issue. 

Fight Stories, 130 W. 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. ¥. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor. Issued semi- 
annually; 25c a copy. “Not buying for the re- 
mainder of 1952.” 4 

The Fisherman, Oxford, Ohio. George S. 
Fichter, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy: 
$3.00 a year. “The editorial requirements of 
The Fisherman are extremely specific, since the 
slant of its articles is unique in the outdoor 
magazine field. A study of the magazine is es- 
sential and a query should be made before sub- 
mitting material. Buy photographs, but no fic- 
tion or poetry. Report in a week. Payment is 
on flat rates, by arrangement.” 

Florida Wildlife, State Game & Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. Bill Snyder, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use fiction incorporating Florida hunt- 
ing, fishing, wildlife or outdoors, 3000 to 3500 
words. Also articles on these same subjects, 
1500 to 2500 words. Buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Report in four to six weeks. Payment 
is le to 3c a word, on publication; $3.50 to 
$5.00 for photos.” 

Football Digest, 188 W. Randolph Street, Chi- 
cage 1, Ill. Herbert F. Simons, Editor. Issued 
annually; 25c a copy. “We use factual football 
stories, college or pro. Buy photographs, but no 
fiction or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is $50 and up, on publication.” 

Hot Rod Magazine, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. Lloyd Hamill, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We want picture stories on good looking 
hot rods. Complete photo coverage is necded 
showing car from all angles. Include owner in 
at least two photos—close-up and overall. Must 
have detailed engine shots and close-ups of any 
interesting features. Photos should be 8x10 
glossy. Keep text under 1000 words and in- 
clude complete technical data and exact changes 
made in car. We are also interested in how-to- 
do-it articles and longer articles dealing with hot 
rod groups that are cooperating with city and 
state law enforcement agencies, school and civic 
officials in making the sport safer. Names of 
local hot rod clubs, technical data outline sheet 
and sample copy of magazine sent upon request. 
Payment is up to 5c a word and up to $5.00 a 
photo, depending on quality of material.” 

Outdoor Sportsman, 107-111 Commerce St., 
Little Rock, Ark. Gus Albright, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We can 
use feature hunting and fishing stories; also 
‘how-to-do-it’ articles. Buy black and white 
photos for cover use. Report in three days. Pay- 
ment is 1¥c a word, on publication.” 
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SALES. . . YOUR GOAL 


We make it ours as your representative 
acting more effectively in close contact 
with BOOK publishers and MAGAZINE 
editors than you could. 

The publishing district is our field. Avail 
yourself NOW of sympathetic conscien- 
tious attention to your writing needs. 

No courses. 

Established writers are accorded the 
benefit of our services on commission 
basis. A service fee is charged to all 
others. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If tt can be sold—I can sell it” 
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The Rudder, 9 Murray Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. Boris Lauer-Leonardi, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use non- 
fiction pertaining to all phases of pleasure boat- 
ing, including articles on cruises and small boats, 
under 3500 words. Buy photographs, but no fic- 
tion or poetry. Report in four weeks. Payment is 
on publication.” 

Sports Afield, 401 Second Avenue South, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. Ted Kesting, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
fact articles on hunting, fishing, and related sub- 
jects including conservation, 2000 to 2500 words; 
should include good photographs. Need how-to- 
do-it pieces for Annuals; using two-page picture 
stories with maximum copy one typewritten page 
plus cutlines. Use fiction occasidnally, 2500 
words; must be suited to our field. Buy photo- 
graphs. Report in one to two weeks. Payment, 
on acceptance, depends upon subject and 
quality.” 

Sports Fiction, 241 Church Street, New York 
13, N. Y., has been suspended indefinitely. 

Sports Novels, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y., is suspending publication with the 
April, 1952, issue. 


Pulp Magazines 
Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Mary Gnaedinger, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We use short-shorts, short stories, novelettes, 
and novels, 3000 to 70,000 words. Buy poetry, 


but no articles or photographs. Report in three 
weeks, Payment is lc a word and up.” 

Fantasy & Science Fiction, 2643 Dana Street, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. Anthony Boucher and J. Fran- 
cis McComas, Editors. Issued bi-monthly; 35c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use all kinds of 
stories of the impossible-made-convincing, super- 
natural or superscientific; our special need at 
present is for more solid straight science fiction. 
No minimum length; maximum 20,000 words (in 
highly exceptional cases, 30,000 words). No ar- 
ticles at present. No photographs or poetry used. 
Report usually by return mail on out-and-out re- 
jections; up to a month on difficult cases involv- 
ing rewrite. Payment, on acceptance, is a flat 
$100 for the 3000-5000-word length, up to 3¥c 
a word for shorter stories, and 2c a word for 
longer stories. Bonuses for unusually strong and 
original stories. We buy first rights only, with 
option on book-anthology rights and non-exclu- 
sive option on foreign rights. On reprints, pay- 
ment is approximately 50 percent of original 
rates for one use only.” 

15 Story Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y., has been discontinued. 

GALAXY Science Fiction, 421 Hudson Street, 
New York 14, N. Y. H. L. Gold, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We use all 
lengths of science fiction from 2,500 to 15,000 
words; 20,000-word novellas used three or four 
times a year; 60,000 to 70,000 words for serials. 
Lengths between are awkward to handle and 
handicap a story’s chances. Unlike other science 





ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 


In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the leading books in the pulp field. 


lf YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 
commission basis. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and de- 
tailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special rates on 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 
several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 


1419 Jesup Avenue New York City 
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fiction magazines on the market, we concentrate 
heavily on personal problems and conflicts, as 
opposed to cosmic situations. These problems and 
conflicts must arise from whatever societal trend, 
tendency or invention is projected into the past, 
present, future or on other worlds, and the solu- 
tion must be consistent with the extrapolated 
environment and the characters. It may be pos- 
sible to write something for a market like this 
which is breaking traditions, but, if so, it hasn’t 
been done by anyone yet. In other words, read 
the magazine for slant! Since Willy Ley began 
his science department in the March issue, we 
are now out of the article market. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Will report in two or three 
weeks as soon as backlog caused by sale of the 
magazine is cleared up. Payment is 3c a word, 
$100 minimum, immediately upon acceptance. 
Rights bought are World First Serial only.” 

IMAGINATION Stories of Science & Fantasy, 
P. O. Box 230, Evanston, Ill. William L. Ham- 
ling, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We use science fiction, science 
fantasy, and fantasy of lengths from 1000 to 
30,000 words. Emphasis at present time is on 
4000 to 8000 category. Stories should be well 
plotted with logical ending. Strong human inter- 
est with good characterization. No strictly high- 
brow or snob-appeal material, although stories 
need not stress action. Interplanetary, time, and 
futuristic themes welcome as long as plot moves 
toward logical conclusion. Any type of fantasy. 
Use cartoons of science fiction or fantasy theme. 
Report in one to two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word. and up, on acceptance; $5.00 and up for 
cartoons.” 

OTHER WORLDS Science Stories, 1144 Ash- 
land Avenue, Evanston, Ill. Raymond A. Palmer, 
Editor. Issued 8 times yearly; 35c a copy; $3.00 
for 12 issues. “We want science-fiction short 
stories; good plotting, strong characterization, 
and sound scientific basis. Overstocked on novels 
and novelettes. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in two or three weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Planet Stories, 130 W. 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. Y. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
colorful science-fiction, 1,500 to 22,000 words, 
with emphasis on planets other than Earth. 
Action, suspense and convincing alien-worlds 
atmosphere important. A very few top-notch 
time-travel, dimension and gadget-type stories 
accepted, as well as an occasional off-trail think- 
piece. No fantasy. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in four weeks. Payment is lc a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

Two Complete Science Adventure, c/o Wings 
Publishing Co., Inc., 130 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy. 
“We are looking for good lively stories of adven- 
ture on other worlds—the universe of future 
centuries. Character is important. Color and 
action also count. The ideal length is 40,000 
words, but we take stories both slightly longer 





If Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of ae that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free ing and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edit- 
ing book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Good bond. Free carbon, first and last 
page. 50c per 1000 words. 


M. C. KRACKER 


535 Tremont Ave. W. Massillon, Ohio 








Your best work 
is worth the best 


JULIA C. BRITTON 


Story Service 


P. ©. Box 2106 Hollywood 28, California 








TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO DOLLARS! 
WRITE FOR THE NON-FICTION MARKET! 


The demand for good non-fiction exceeds the supply. Ronald 
J. e's new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson Tse in 
Non-Fiction Writing takes you through the various phases 
of this profitable field—fillers and news items, trade jour- 
nals, general feature writing, and camera journalism. Learn 
how to “write to sell.’ Send today for free information. 


J. C. SLOAN, Publishers’ 
P. O. Box 1008 —e rt. Call 








POETS 


Verse criticised by counselors who sell to 
best markets. Up to 30 lines $1. Markets 
suggested. 

POET'S COUNSEL 


Box 2683 Detroit 31, Mich. 











CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Let an experienced typist give your manuscript that 
professional look. Minor corrections if desired. All in- 
quiries promptly answered. 


50c per 1000 words 


IDA SINGER 
Ontario, Canada 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals ef Juvenile Writing’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of **My Juvenile Success Secrets'' and 
"*"My Formule for Fiction"* 
7016 Euclid Ave,, Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 





INTRODUCTORY TYPING SPECIAL 
40c per 1000 words, including free carbon, first 
and last pages, and minor corrections. Attrac- 
tively typed by experienced stenographer. 


ELAINE PIERCE 
2619 Adams St. Long Beach 10, California 


Pa ltl Mn hl Min ln lin Ml Mi 
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) A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE } 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free leider. 
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Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. 


New York 1, N. Y. 











TYPING 
Electric Typewriter 
25 years experience 


Manuscripts thousand words. Poet le line. 
eve corrections Ty grammar, Punctuation, spelling, ete. 4 
arbon copy and first free. 
Siknetraghine® “addressing. ite., at Sonneratia Maton. 
Y POSTAGE 


THE COPY CAT 
Stenogrephie Service Bertha Treben Comstock 
Pp. oO. 27313 Denver i, Gelc. 


NO LUCK PUBLISHER? 


We are established cooperative book publishers whose basic 
peter | is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
rs | publisher of your novel, short Lage play, 
. try, ete., learn we cap Pp 
Write today to ’ oey Stevens for Free Booklet wb at 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 36 
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and slightly shorter, from 50,000 down to 30,000 
words. No articles, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port in two or three weeks. Payment is about Ic 
a word.” 
Syndicates 

Comedy World Syndicate, Room 902, 292 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. George Lewis 
and Bill Treadwell, Editors. “We want the fol- 
lowing material, in 500 words or less: humorous 
ideas, gimmicks, etc.; articles about background 
of comedy, humor, etc.; history of humor; little 
known facts about comedians, clowns, etc. Re- 
port in three to four weeks. Payment is on per- 
centage basis—varies from 20% to 40%.” 


Trade Journals 


American Artist Magazine, 24 W. 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Ernest W, Watson, Editor- 
in-Chief. Issued monthly except July & August; 
50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “This magazine is 
aimed at professional artists and covers both fine 
and commercial art, and occasionally features 
design and craft stories. We want stories about 
artists and their problems, preferably those that 
stress how the artist works. We prefer the writer 
to submit photographs or other material that 
would be used as illustration with outline of pro- 
posed story. Feature articles should not ordinarily 
exceed 2500 words. No fiction or poetry. Do not 
buy photographs. Report in one to four weeks, 
depending on possibilities. Payment varies with 
kind of material and name of author, on accept- 
ance.” 

Art in Flowers, 60 Hudson Street, New York 
13, N. Y. Martin Schim, Editor. Issued monthly; 
75c a copy; $8.00 a year. “We use material 
covering florists’ trade shows, conventions, etc.; 
new products of interest to florists and green- 
house operators; gift items; detailed description 
of floral designing for weddings or church deco- 
rations, No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port in a week. No payment.” 

Chiropractic Bulletin, 862-C Thau Way, Ala- 
meda, Calif. L. G. Mendershausen, Jr., Editor. 
Controlled (free) circulation to 5,000 California 
Chiropractors, “We welcome any material inter- 
esting to Chiroprators. Want short articles and 
fillers from both chiropractic doctors and pa- 
tients. Space limits all articles to 1500 words; 
those of 500 to 1000 words preferred. No fiction. 
No poetry unless it has something to do with 
Chiropractic. No payment at the present time 
except contributors copies.” 

EXPORTERS’ DIGEST ©& International 
Trade Review, 170 Broadway, New York 38, 
N. Y. Stanley E. Hollis, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use occasional 
free lance material if it has a definite world 
trade angle. Prefer practical know-how type 
articles of real use to American exporters and 
other business men in the international com- 
merce field. Occasionally buy photographs. No 
fiction or poetry. Report usually within a few 
days. Payment varies.” 








Meat Magazine, 59 E. Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago 5, Ill, H. L. Rothra, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year, “We 
use factual articles dealing with new equipment, 
new methods, new materials, new products and 
procedures in the meat packing and sausage 
industry, including operations, construction, man- 
agement, sales, etc. Buy photographs. No fiction 
or poetry. Report in about ten days. Payment is 
a minimum of Ic a word and $3 per picture, 
more as merited, promptly upon publication.” 

Retail Clerks Advocate, Levering Building, La- 
fayette, Ind. James A. Suffridge, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles about retail salespeople and selling at 
retail with sympathetic treatment of salespeople. 
Humorous and human interest get first choice. 
Length, 1000 to 1200 words; shorts of 200 to 
300 words. All factual articles must have photo 
illustration. Buy photographs (8x 10 black and 
white glossy) for cover and editorial illustration. 
At present, we are not publishing any fiction, 
but plans are to start. Requirements will be the 
short-short type, with surprise ending, slanted 
toward labor union. No poerty. Report in ten 
days. Payment is by arrangement with author.” 

Tea & Coffee Trade Journal, 79 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. James P. Quinn, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “This 
publication is a ‘bread and butter’ market for a 
number of struggling newspaper men throughout 
the world. We want merchandising articles of the 
‘how to’ variety. Unusual merchandising, market- 


ing, packaging, or advertising programs which 
have paid off for one tea or coffee packer and 
can be useful to others. We buy as many as five 
and more articles per month, Illustrative photo- 
graphs often affect decision. We usually try to 
give conscientious, hard working beginners a 
break. If a beginner shows he has the ‘nose for 
news’ but hasn't prepared copy according to 
specifications or misses the slant slightly, we 
usually drop him a line of advice and frequently 
rewrite the lead for him. Length from 750 to 
1250 words, depending on importance. Might 
consider new correspondents in several major tea 
and coffee distribution areas. Buy photographs, 
usually accompanying article. No fiction or 
poetry. Report usually within a week. Payment 
is on publication, at varying rates.” 


Market Complaints 


Garden VV Let’s Go v 

Whitehall Publishing New England Living Vy 
Co, VV Pic Vv 

Alaska Life v Progressive Teacher \ 


Second Pioneers Vy 
Story Press V 

Talaria y 

This Day V 

Van De Press Photos y 


Carmelite Review Vv 
Child Life \ 

Color V 

Detective World \/ 
Hobby Digest V 




















Writers Such as These: 
JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 1] million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 

CARL COOLIDGE ... Short stories and arti- 
cles in several hundred magazines. 700 pro- 
duced film stories. 

VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .... Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 
THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis, Ask for Bul- 
letin which gives full details about these 
quality writers and others who work for me 
by special assignment. 


1509 Crossroads of the Werld 





IT’S A WHOPPER 


THAT YARN YOU SPUN 
Let Us Unravel it For You 


What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

REVISE mss. .. . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss... . 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 





SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 
H. D. BALLENGER 


project; part cash, part percentage basis. 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 
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CARTOONIST 
CUES 


By Pat Falford 


Ir HAS BEEN estimated that there are be- 
tween 10,000 and 20,000 working cartoon- 
ists now in the field, not including students 
studying cartooning or amateurs who stay 
on year after year without making sales. 
The comic book industry alone uses 2,000 
or 3,000 free lance and staff cartoonists the 
year around. In February of this year, 431 
comic book titles were on the newsstands, 
each book using the services of several car- 
toonists regularly. There are also a large 
number of comic strip and gag panel car- 
toonists, some of whose work never hits a 
big city newspaper. Advertising absorbs sev- 
eral hundred more regulars, with TV spot 
cartoons a brand new field for cartoonists. 
The magazines have perhaps 5,000 part- 
time and full-time professional gag car- 
toonists as steady contributors. 

The top money is in the syndicates. Very 
few syndicates will carry for long a feature 
which doesn’t earn between $100 and $200 
a week. As syndicates split 50/50 after ex- 
penses are deducted, the average syndicated 
cartoonist can easily earn upward of $100 
a week. Strips like “Blondie” and “L'il 
Abner” make thousands a week. The top 





syndicated artists also benefit from novel- 
ties and advertising directly tied in with 
their strip characters. Most syndicates these 
days have clauses in their contracts which 
cover and split with cartoonists all revenue 
from TV advertising, comic books of their 
strip characters, movies based on their fea- 
tures, dolls, toys and other novelties. 

The comic book branch of cartooning 
entails more work for the cartoonist and 
pay is much lower. Comic book cartoonists 
are paid by the page or sometimes by the 
book. Page payment runs from a low of 
$25 to a high of around $50. Each book 
contains from 32 to 48 pages, depending on 
the amount of advertising received. Comic 
book artists draw in black and white only, 
with lettering and color supplied by staff or 
free lance artists connected with the pub- 
lishing house. The average income for comic 
book artists starts around $100 a week. Some 
artists, whose work is especially liked by 
their publishers, work by contract only. Let- 
terers and colorists make up to $75 and 
$100, either by the page rate or on staff 
salary. 

Advertising offers the next-highest pay 
for the cartoonist. But since most advertis- 
ing agencies select cartoonists from the 
magazines once their work has become 
known, it is the hardest field for the be- 
ginner to crack. Prices range from $50 
each for small spot drawings used in ad 
campaigns to several hundred each for a 
series of drawings. Shell Oil, which used 
a series of cartoons with the slogan, “The 
Most Powerful Gasoline Your Car Can 
Use,” paid up to $500 each for them. 

Of all branches in the cartoon field, gag 
cartooning for the magazines is perhaps the 
most competitive. One reason may be that 
the simplicity of style used by the top car- 
toonists misleads beginners into thinking 
that drawing for the magazines is easy. This 
deceptively simple style takes skill and is 
mastered only after many months. Another 
reason for the competition in the field is the 
fact that cartoonists can hold down full-time 
jobs, live anywhere in the country, and still 
knock out batches when they have time. 
They are not tied to deadlines as in the 
comic book industry and the syndicates. 

In our February column, we printed a 




















list of the top 25 cartoonists in published 
sales to the 9 major magazines. What is the 
average yearly income of these cartoon- 
ists? As the survey represents only pub- 
lished cartoons, not actual sales, it may be 
assumed that the number of cartoons sold 
was much higher. 

Take, for example, a cartoonist who has 
had 40 cartoons published by the leading 
magazines during a particular year. If 
45 were actually bought at $70, $10 more 
than the minimum rate at most of the top 
markets, his income from these magazines 
alone would be $3150. But anyone who has 
had 45 cartoons bought by major magazines 
will probably have sold three times that 
number to the middle and smaller markets. 
With middle-market pay ranging from $15 
to $40, and taking an average price of $25 
for easy figuring, the cartoonist’s income 
would be brought up another $1,625. 
Minor markets, the last stop for cartoons 
before the ashcan, pay from $5 to $15. 
Sixty-five of these small okays would add 
another $650. The total for that particular 
year would then be about $5,425. This 
figure is extremely low because most of the 
top magazines automatically give raises 
every 10 or 15 okays. A close guess is that 
any cartoonist on the top 25 list makes up- 
ward of $6000 a year without being syndi- 
cated. 

Even though a beginner’s work is good 
enough to hit the top magazines the first 
few times out, it usually takes about two 
years before he can count on regular sales 
from the majors. So it is advisable for him 
to wait until he has had several major 
market okays and at least 50 smaller sales 
before he gives up other work and goes into 
cartooning full time. 

For the past year, the general trend in 
the middle and smaller markets has been 
to raise the rates. Capper’s Farmer, for in- 
stance, at 918 Kansas, Topeka, Kansas, a 
low-paying market for years, has raised 
its rates for cartoons to $15. Family Circle, 
25 W. 45th St., New York 18, N. Y., pay- 
ing $10 flat until lately, now has a base rate 
of $15 which goes up to $50. The Rotarian, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., a regu- 
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TYPING 


Fifty Cents per Thousand 
Carbon Copy Free — Minor Corrections 
Mailed Flat with Original 
MRS. GLEN CANNON 








CARTOONISTS- GAGWRITERS! 


AT LAST A REAL PUBLICATION FOR Y 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 


Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing 
industry. Send for free copy to-day. 
DON ULSH CARTOON AGENCY 
123-35 82 Road — Kew Gardens 15, N. Y 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


Our courses in creative writing—Short-Story, Juvenile, 
Article, Poetry, and others—show you how to write, 
what to write, and where to sell. 


For full particulars write today to: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy. 50 cents 
per 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 








SONG WRITERS 


An et ope ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself, (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 

ION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave. C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 














“How to Create 1000 GAGS A YEAR” 


you —, aie Sock gives you the 
fessional how for producing nfgn- 
caliber eae eet analy 
sis of cartoon humor. “can” be used for 
skits, etc. Easy-to-read + Profusely 
illustrated. 

ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


Send $2.00 check or M. O. to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 
170 Broadway, Suite 205A, N.Y. . N.Y. 
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Always Buying Cartoons 


Also Humorous fillers, jokes, poems; 25-500 
words. Prompt payment, fast service, top rates. 


JOKER — COMEDY — JEST 


Magazines 
45 W. 34th STREET 


no story is ALL bad 


Try criticism that points out the good, well aa bad. Re-plot 
suggestions build good elements into editoris ally desired plot 
ttern Virtually a course in ol ¢ 6 
y former staff critic, Ie tonsine 2 ency, Bow lh age 
professional style; presentation techn H ve; 
markets; set up professional Raita tigi avoid er nee b 
errors; make magazine PTS EVA LU. ATED 
ron Tv. Confessions: special “ae 1606 or eke ‘*charade’’ 
technique. Fees, with script; ° eye 88 words; min: $5. 
Also: Story Rewrites & *Gndsting. Ny anaptions; Novels criti- 
cized —~ flat rates: 


EDWIN JOHNSON, 268-A, Faller Drive, New Milford, New Jersey 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first 
and last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand 


words. 
JOHN C. GIBBS 
Union City, Tennessee 


NEW YORK 1 











INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN depend on the Newsletter 
for tips on the fast- pt Ae J humor markets. Published 
the Ist and 15th ‘rial subscription, new subscribers 
ONLY, 1.00. Market guide included. Pat Fulford, editor. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St., New York 14, N. Y., Est. 1947 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is mre profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
'Y » eepaning writers, and the only one where you can 

AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
_ $100 worth of stories and articles a My Regal 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH. JUVE ILE 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write i terms. Mention Writer’s Dscesr. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Bond paper, one carbon, extra first and last page. 
Corrections in spelling, grammar and punctuation. 
50c per thousand words, plus return postage. 


DORIS PEDERSEN 
16630 Cohasset St, Van Nuys, Calif. 


THE GHOST COMPOSER 


Complete song service 
(Free lyric Examination) 
Write For Details 


E. A. MARTIN 
Hartford 5, Conn. 


43 Sumner St. 
FINDING A 


NO LUCK PUBLISHER? 
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icy is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
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esas oe tee Stevens for Free Booklet WD4. 
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lar user of cartoons through the years, has 
raised its rate to $15. The Post, Collier's 
and Argosy have raised their minimums in 
the past year, as has the Times Book Sec- 
tion, at 229 W. 43rd St., New York 18, 
N. Y., which paid $35 for book gags and 
now pays $50. 


Late Cartoon News 

Lifetime Living, 27 E. 39th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Subtitled “The Magazine 
For People Who Plan,” this publication is 
“an exciting new monthly magazine for 
men and women of mature age to help 
them in their economic and psychological 
adjustments to living the latter half of 
their lives,” according to Publisher Henry 
Schmidt, Jr. Contents will include stories 
about retired people, planning for retire- 
ment, employment for people 40-plus, travel, 
housing, sports, fashions, hobbies and health 
for older people. The magazine will use car- 
toons throughout the book. Managing Edi- 
tor Ben Olds is interested in seeing gags 
based on “the humor of getting old,” re- 
tirement subjects and interests of people 
over 40. Mature slant is to be emphasized. 
Some written humor may also be used later 
on. A minimum of $15 will be paid, on 
acceptance, for suitable cartoons. Batches 
may be addressed to Olds or to the associ- 
ate editor, Henrietta Kish. Christian Herald 
Magazine, edited by H. Sandstrom at the 
same address, is overstocked for some 
months. 

Ballyhoo, 261 5th Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Once one of the largest-circulation 
humor magazines, this Dell publication is 
being revived. Bill Yates who edits the suc- 
cessful 1000 Jokes Magazine will also be 
in charge of this one. Yates says that car- 
toons will be used throughout the book and 
that he is now actively looking for good ones. 
For Ballyhoo, satire with emphasis on paro- 
dy and take-off is wanted. Payment for 
cartoons will be $15 flat, on acceptance. 
Short, written humor not exceeding 1500 
words is also wanted for Ballyhoo, with 
payment from $15 to $25. 1000 Jokes, at 
the same address, is also actively buying for 


the next issue. General type gags here. 
Multi-panel gags and spreads are used 








regularly in 1000 Jokes, with payment from 
$15 to $100 for spreads. Written humor 
of from 300 to 600 words is wanted, with 
payment by arrangement. Also at the same 
address, Dell’s Men’s Group uses good 
crime gags at $15 flat and Official Cross- 
words, edited by Katherine Rafferty, buys 
puzzle and word game cartoons at $10, on 
acceptance. 

Park East, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. The new art director, who will 
also look at cartoons, is Jim Flora. Pub- 
lisher August Spectorsky announces that 
the average price now paid for cartoons is 
$25, on acceptance. Spots are also bought. 
Big city and New York backgrounds only, 
with subjects such as movies, TV, theatre 
and night life stressed. Through the mail 
only. 

Macfadden Publications, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Ed Fitzgerald of 
Sport is looking for good baseball gags. He 
reminds cartoonists that his magazine works 
three months ahead. The rate here is $25 
each for cartoons. A. F. Islan, Jr. is now 
looking at cartoons for Saga. Islan has 
trouble getting male adventure slant gags 
which are what his magazine wants. Same 
price here, on acceptance. Rene Buse, edi- 
tor of True Detective and Front Page De- 
tective, is buying crime and law slant gags 
at $25. Mrs. Buse is also interested in 
factual news items with a crime and law 
slant—$25 for from 100 to 500 words. Spot 
drawings to illustrate these are wanted; 
prices by arrangement. 

There has been another change at 
Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Jack Markow is still ill and will be 
away for some weeks. Ralph Stein, cartoon 
editor at This Week, will double for Mar- 
kow and buy for Argosy and for his own 
magazine. Reports on mailed batches will 
be slower until Markow gets back. Send 
roughs to Argosy, however, not to This 
Week. 

Correction: The name of Jerry Marcus 
was inadvertently omitted from the survey 
results given last month. He placed 20th, 
tying Al Kaufman and Tom Henderson 
with 32 major okays. 







How would YOU like to win a JACKPOT prize? You 
can win, if you know how! Many who tried onsuccess- 
fully for years, captured major prizes WITH OUR HELP! 
Proofl All American students won over $250,000 in one 
year alone! Write for free copy of “Prize Ideas” with 
and winning entries. No obligation. 








ALS AMERICAN eat 
WD, 1429 SPRL TREET 
PHILADELPHIA 2 "PENNA 









DO YOU KNOW? 


That there are almost 400 COMIC BOOKS on the news- 
stands! That you don’t DRAW. THE ging es in at 
cases, for your comic book prortee! eu m: ge boo 

jet, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, 
selling for ONLY $1, will get i Started in the well- 
paying comic book field. 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 No. Gordon St. Hollywood 38, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
b. bond 


50c per 1.000 words 


RUBY WATSON 


230 E. Ninth St. oar. ze indianapolis, Indiana 


1 7027 











I Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 


necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





























By Leo Shull 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL Theatre and 
Academy, the government charted institu- 
tion for the theatre, is under new manage- 
ment and moving to increase the bounties 
of theatre to the public. 

It has lately set up a department which 

will service out-of-town theatre groups or 
little theatres. Thus, if your Cincinnati or 
Milwaukee theatre group wants a star to 
appear in a play, write or phone A. N. 
T. A. (245 W. 52nd St.; New York City) 
and ask what star is available, salary de- 
manded and so forth. 
* Alfred Stern, a very competent and fine 
young man, is in charge of this department. 
It’s called the Department of Showmanship 
and it can organize technical experts and 
specialists for-a project. Suppose, for 
instance, a city wants to celebrate its 100th 
birthday with street pageants, parades, 
industrial shows, a county fair or whatnot. 
Stern will lay out the blueprint, provide the 
personnel and even get people to raise the 
funds in your community. He was in 
charge of Detroit’s 250th birthday not long 
ago. 

Playwrights who are interested in organ- 
izing citywide entertainment projects can 
write to A. N. T. A. for a prospectus. There 
is no charge. 

* * * 

The critics are saying that this season 
has been an especially bad one, but we can 
see little difference between this season and 
those of former years. The same number 
of shows are running on Broadway, they 
are earning more money, selling tickets at 
higher prices and their subject matter is 
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just as trashy. One third of the shows are 
revivals, one third are holdovers. The total 
is 25 shows. London has almost twice as 
many, and England is supposed to be 
impoverished. 

We notice that so far this season Broad- 
way is showing only one new playwright. 
All the other plays are by previously-pro- 
duced writers. Thus, of the thousands of 
playwrights toiling in the land, only one 
new one was chosen to exhibit his wares. 
The writer is Joseph Kramm, a writer and 
director who has been trying for 28 years. 
The play is The Shrike, a very adult and 
provocative play magnificently produced 
and acted by Jose Ferrer. The Shrike, the 
only distinguished play produced on Broad- 
way this season, has a contemporary theme. 


*% * * 


Not only do playwrights have difficulty 
gaining recognition in the theatre, but 
actors, too, have to struggle. We have in 
mind a young actor, Jay Robinson, whom 
we regard as exceptionally talented. He is 
only 21 years old. 

The boy studied and then went around 
from agent to producer asking for a job, 
but no one paid any attention to him. He 
discovered a play with a part to his liking, 
went to a producer and offered to invest 
$20,000 if he could play the leading role. 
The show opened, got poor notices, and 
closed, losing $40,000. 

Nevertheless, Katherine Hepburn and 
Margaret Webster thought enough of Rob- 
inson’s acting to put him in their next 
show, Shakespeare’s As You Like It. Im- 
mediately the critics changed their tune. 
Then that show closed, and once more he 
began to pound the pavements. 

Finally, Robinson got an idea, shopped 
around for a playwright, worked with him 
until the play was done. The actor pro- 
duced it, hired expert personnel to direct 
and mount the show, starred in it, and 
raised all the money himself, some $40,000. 
(In this case money is no problem since 
Robinson’s father is a wealthy man.) The 
show opened, but the critics descended like 
a pack of howling hyenas and murdered 
the actor and the play. 
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Well, Jay Robinson went to Florida to 
rest up for three months, then returned to 
New York a few weeks ago, ready for his 
next bout. His father is behind the boy and 
is ready to finance the next show. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no script as yet. So we are 
hunting for a play. Robinson is a slender, 
young, sandy-haired, gentle-looking actor, 
very graceful and sophisticated. He can be 
poetic, subtle and cutting, dry and droll. 
If you have a play to fit him, send it to 
him at the Algonquin Hotel, 59 W. 44th 
St., New York, N. Y. The play must have 
a starring part for Robinson and must be 
one which has a chance of passing the 
critics. 

* * * 

The following established Broadway pro- 
ducers are still without plays: 

John Golden, 246 W. 44th St. Does 
beautiful productions. Likes comedies. Has 
made millions in the theatre. Is a difficult 
man to beard. 

Michael Todd, 1681 Broadway and 488 
Madison Avenue. Back from Europe. Is 
looking for a musical comedy. Can raise 
a million for a show by hypnotizing his 
friends. 

Joseph Hyman, 1501 Broadway. One of 
the ablest businessmen in the theatre. A 
partner of Moss Hart’s. Wants a musical 
revue. 

Herman Levin, 424 Madison Ave. An 
expert in the production of musicals. Did 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. 

David Lowe, 515 Madison Ave. A ten- 
acious and resourceful producer. Works in 
television. Likes dramatic shows. 

Chandler Cowles, 237 W. 5lst St. He 
produced some of Gian Carlo Menotti’s 
shows, but is open- enteded about the plays 
he does. 

Burgess Meredith, c/o Burr & Pearson, 
58 W. 57th St. An actor and director. He 


reads a great many scripts. 
* * * 


The symposium for playwrights will be 
held the third week in March in New York 
City at a midcity hotel. Admission is free. 
For tickets write to Powers Moulton, 2nd 
floor, 155 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 





Use the coaching and criticism of an experienced 
editor who is currently selling her writings and 
editorial services. Write to 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, -. 


for details of her 
manuscript oettielam ~ rs , a Foice field. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, coe carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. F af thousand 
words; manuscripts over 10,000 WE per page; 
poetry lc per line, plus return postage. Loe invited, 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1952 Revised Course & Markets 


No long training or peateasionss style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile ‘stories, es 
hold tips, rewrites, a. Cc with 150 ar- 
kets, also month of help to "1500 words of fillers if — 
order now. Other fiction courses and help availabie. Return 
this ad and $1.00 today to 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. D. Glendale, California 











"Script Sales Service 


Personal attention to your script. We are looking for 
writ ers we c 
SPECIAL READING OFFER FOR NEW WRITERS: 
saetias fee for scripts up to 6000 words $3.00 (50c per 
1000 words thereafter.) 
Reports made within 10 days. 


MANHATTAN LITERARY AGENCY 
507 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 2-2668 








Now it's EASY to LEARN 
HOW TO WRITE MUSIC! 


New, easy instructions take the mystery out of music-writing! 

Learn how to put your melodies on paper! Make money — set 

your own and others’ song poems to music, prepare ‘‘lead 

sheets’’ to send to publishers, radio and recording artists. No 

ar musical training needed! GET THE FACTS FREE— 
RITE TODAY TO 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
11-33 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt — Accurate — Dependable 


Free carbon, extra first and last pages, mailed flat, 60c 
1000 words, 50c book length. Poetry, Ic per line. 


BARBARA MEISNER 
1131 Carraway St. Tallahassee, Florida 








“PERSONALIZED” REVISING 
$1.00 Per 1,000 Words 


I will practically re-write your article, short ory or novel 
and build it into a strong plotted, brilliant, Ban. promising 
piece of work. Besides going over your script word-by-word 
and showing you how you can strengthen its sales appeal, I 
will ,also discuss it constructively in one of my ‘‘personal- 
ized’’ Letter Reports. 

What are your writing problems? 


GRAY HUNTINGTON MOODY 
P. O. Box 125, Hyannis Port 5, Mass., Cape Cod 











WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine For Songwriters 
Vital Tips — Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 


Sample 25¢ $2 per r 
1650-WD Broadway New York 19, nN ¥. 
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By Frank A. Dickson 
May Article Possibilities 

1, WHAT TOURISTS IN YOUR 
CITY ASK. See local taxi drivers. Build- 
ings that attract the most attention; tour- 
ists’ comments, favorable and otherwise. 

2. ARE LOCAL MINISTERS SU- 
PERSTITIOUS? Do any indulge in good- 
luck signs, like hanging up a horseshoe or 
carrying a rabbit’s foot? What they con- 
sider their best strokes of luck—and also 
their worst. The origin of many supersti- 
tions. 

3. THE STORY OF TELEPHONE 
AND ELECTRIC LIGHT POLES. Ob- 
taining the poles, treating and installing 
them. How long does the average pole 
last? Do car accidents spell the doom of 
a large number of poles? The highest 
poles in use. 

4, WHEN CONVICTS OF YOUR 
COUNTY ARE ILL. Interview the coun- 
ty physician. Guarding prisoners in hos- 
pitals; most common ills of the convicts. 
Do many prisoners fake illness? 

5. THE DEAN OF FORMER FIRST 
LADIES OF YOUR STATE. Her fondest 
memories of her husband’s administration 
as chief executive; her interest in political 
activities and her views on current issues; 
her chief interests and hobbies at present. 

6. THE MOST THRILLING EX- 
PERIENCES OF ROBERT EDWIN 
PEARY, WHO DISCOVERED THE 
NORTH POLE. Today marks the 96th 
anniversary of his birth. Slant: how his 
explorations brought important additions 
to geographical knowledge. Ships used by 
Peary and also his writings about the polar 
regions. 
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7. SUICIDE HOAXES. Contact the 
local chief of police about such stunts. 
Various reasons for the hoaxes. Hoaxes that 
have backfired. 

8. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
GYM COACH OF A LOCAL OR NEAR- 
BY COLLEGE. Most difficult stunts to 
perform; the proficiency of the coach. 
Slant: how gymnastics build up muscles 
and at the same time teach coordination. 

9. A VISIT TO A BUTTON FAC. 
TORY. Smallest and largest buttons manu- 
factured; materials used; changes in but- 
ton styles. Have zippers resulted in the re- 
duced use of buttons? 

10. PET PEEVES OF LOCAL 
NEWSDEALERS. Number-one nuisance 
must be the person who reads the maga- 
zines while browsing through the racks. 
Questions shot at newsdealers daily. 

11. MOTHER’S DAY. An interview 
with the mother of your city’s mayor. Her 
experiences and advice. 

12. THE LARGEST ELECTRIC 
PLANT IN YOUR STATE. Slant: how 
its output has enabled the state to make 
giant industrial strides within recent years. 
An insight into the operation of the plant. 

13. A VETERAN SQUARE DANCE 
CALLER OF YOUR COUNTY. How 
often does he call weekly? Square dance in- 
formation. Has there been an upsurge in 
square dancing popularity? Local dignita- 
ries who are fond of square dancing. 

14, EARLIEST SETTLEMENTS IN 
YOUR STATE. Anniversary angle: the 
first permanent English settlement in Amer- 
ica—at Jamestown, Va.—was made on this 
day in 1607. Historical markers denoting 
sites of early settlements. 

15. A LOCAL COMPOSER OF 
SACRED MUSIC. His, or her, most suc- 
cessful songs; the subject’s favorite hymns; 
how sacred songs are born. 

16. HOW PRESIDENTS ARE NOM- 
INATED. Tie in the fact that the nomina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln came on May 
16, 1860. Homes left by the men who be- 
came occupants of the White House; how 
these dwellings are preserved today. 

17. A CHILD TYPIST OF YOUR 
CITY WHO IS UNUSUALLY PROFI- 
CIENT. Slant: advantages in having chil- 

















dren master typing. How the child puts 
her typing ability to use. 

18. A LARGE MULE MARKET IN 
YOUR STATE. Slant: how Old Maud 
stubbornly refuses to make her exit in spite 
of the advent of mechanical farming. In- 
terview a veteran mule dealer. Prices of 
mules through the years. 

19. OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUT- 
ORS OF BOOKS TO THE LOCAL 
LIBRARY. Rare volumes that have been 
donated; persons whose memory has been 
honored by book gifts. 

20. LONGEST FLIGHTS BY FEMI- 
NINE PILOTS OF YOUR CITY. Ame- 
lia Earhart became the first woman to 
make a trans-Atlantic solo flight on this 
day in 1932. The greatest thrills experi- 
enced by the Amelia Earharts of your city. 

21. COUNTIES OF YOUR STATE 
WITH INDIAN NAMES. Who suggested 
the names? Tribes that once inhabited the 
area; relics unearthed within the past few 
decades. 

22. EDITORS OF COLLEGE NEWS- 
PAPERS IN YOUR STATE. Their writ- 
ing careers and journalistic honors; their 
main ambitions; woes of a college editor. 

23. A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF 
JOKES. The oldest and the latest; ancient 
jokes in new dress; types of humor that 
enjoy the most popularity. Slant: how 
jokes indicate the trends of the times. 

24. THE CITY OF YOUR STATE 
WITH THE LOWEST CRIME RATE. 
The city’s program of crime prevention. 
Any work done on juvenile delinquency? 

25. A WOMAN EDITOR OF A 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IN YOUR 
STATE. Her duties, large and small; cru- 
sades that brought good results; the sub- 
ject’s editorial policies. 

26. MUSIC IN FACTORIES. Slant: 
how recorded music, played over public 
address systems, has stepped up production, 
reduced tiredness, and added to the happi- 
ness of the workers. Types of music pre- 
ferred. How this practice teaches greater 
appreciation of music. 

27. UNUSUAL SENTENCES BY 
JUDGES IN YOUR COUNTY. Have 
defendants been sentenced to attend Sun- 


day school and church? Judges’ activities 
as religious workers. 

28. SLOGANS OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN YOUR STATE. Originators 
of these slogans; slogan contests; latest ac- 
complishments of the groups. 

29. A YOUNG WOMAN OF YOUR 
STATE WHO IS A SNAKE EXPERT. 
How she handles snakes; little-known facts 
about reptiles. Slant: how the subject puts 
her faith in snakes notwithstanding the 
Eve-snake episode in the Garden of Eden. 

80. MEMORIAL DAY. Number of 
soldiers from your city and county who 
gave up their lives on the battlefields in 
the various wars. Families who lost several 
persons, in two or even more conflicts. 

31. GRADUATION TIME AT THE 
DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND SCHOOL 
IN YOUR STATE. Remarkable talents of 
the boys and girls; jobs awaiting graduates ; 
courses designed to provide the students 
with employment. 





There's a NEW WAY 





to WRITING SUCCESS 
EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE REATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshin.” 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicest is much greater os 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, —— writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, pub icity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies oa ‘newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box number, $1.50. 

Py with money order or check for May issue must 
reach us by April 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
National matrimonial service, palmistry, nu- 
merology, astrology, national friendship clubs, 
matrimonial or pen-pal, advisors without 
graduate degrees or copy that is not in good 
taste. (Critics, typists, correspondence courses, 
and literary agents may use display advertis- 
ing only). 











NEWSMAN, 35, 12 YEARS EXPERIENCE all phases 
editorial work, wants magazine or public relations 
et. with future. Married, daughter. Prefer west. 

Murray, 1508 Sherman, Chico, Calif. 


UNIQUE SOUVENIRS: Burls from California’s fa- 
mous redwoods, will grow miniature forest, last 
one to three years, $2.00 prepaid. Write for picture 
and prices on larger sizes. sine Monroe, Man- 
chester, California. 


LOOKING FOR TRANSLATOR from Slovak Ian- 
=— into English, fiction, Kunetka, 2441 N. St. 
uis, Chicago, Illinois. 


NEWSMAN, 30, EAGER TO HELP anyone with 
information regarding New York City. Box M-1. 


AMERICANA BOOKS, out of print, Texana, SW 
Americana, West, Far- West, Confederate, Civil 


War; involving cowboys, rangers, outlaws, indians, 
overland journeys and thousands other subjects. 
Factual isto The standards for research, 
authors, etc. ollector’s —— with over 1000 
riced items, 10c. Frontier Bookshop, 8102 Lock- 
eed, Houston, Texas. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Fresh. 
postpaid. Specif typewriter. 
8109 Kilpatrick, Spokie, Ill. 


GAG WRITER wants to hear from producin 
toonist using general subject gags. Hadley, 
City, Missouri. 


LIVE IN A COLLEGE TOWN? University Press 
Syndicate needs Correspondents who also earn 
money distributing our books. College or news- 
oe oes background, The University Press of Wash- 

ington, Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


Two for $1.06 
Marvin Schmidt, 





al 





WRITER, PHOTOGRAPHER, will accept assign- 
ments in New England. Edward Perreault, 145 
High St:, Holyoke, Mass. 





WEEKLY MARKET LETTER.” 
La Habra, Calif. 


“CARTOONISTS’ 
Sample FREE. Lew Card, 





HESS is one for the thinkers! Play it by mail 
he > a lively group; exchange wit and pleasantries. 
Beginners call enmerte. Write TODAY for details! 
Chess Courier; 1512-A Northwest 23rd; 
land, Oregon. 


Port- 





“Becky’s Corset,” Ellie Hill, $2.00, House of Pettit, 
161 Lexington, New York City. 





pag Sola ————, by reco e eroth graph- 
ologist. M $2.00 with mele thy Sara, 
Dept. W, 200 W. 34th, New Yor N. Y. 


‘ey TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MaA- 
ERIAL” — Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Saosin, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day 
from each newspaper, More than 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio 
includes Syndicate Operation, Zotins Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters To Editors, Sample Agree- 
ment Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid 
(refundable).. While they last, gift copy of “175 
Idea-Sources For Newspaper Features” included 
with Folio. American Features Syndicate, Desk 
167, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


SEND $1 for my 160 verbs with correct tense form. 
Use proper verb form, spoken or written—pass 
for college graduate! Currency or money order. 
Haidee Melrose, Box 762, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


URBAN TYPEWRITER RIBBON REVITALIZER.. 
Ribbon stays on the machine . . . Works on two- 
toned as well as single tapes. Results are amazing. 
25c and 3c stamp. Catherine Urban Enterprises, 
725 Urban Lane, Palo Alto, California. 


NEED A SPEECH? Let English teacher write yours. 
Rate r school, church, clubs— 
any occasion. yrreey Mrs, Ethelle Phillips, Public 
Speech Writer, Buffalo, Oklahoma. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to ke our own gags, 
$1.00. Mailed flat on heavy Bristol Board. F. Cun- 
ningham, Brookside Rd., Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


ALASKA POSTMARK, Letters remailed 25c. Confi- 
dential. W. H. Hoeft, Box 1126, Anchorage, Alaska. 


ARTIST-WRITER would like to hear from anyone 
having definite opinions on Modern Art and it’s 
relationships. Box M-3. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign languages accurately, 
comprehensively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE; 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt service. 
Div. G Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N, Y 

















ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order, Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, WD, 4903 


West Adams, Chicago 44. 


PART TIME JOB for New York City writer send- 
ing confidential reports. A, Olson, Box 850, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


PARISIAN BOOKS in English for every taste. En- 
close 4 international coupons for descriptive book- 
list. A. Manga, Boite postale 73, Paris XV, France. 


NAME AND ADDRESS STICKERS, 2”x %”, well 
gummed, Fer 300 in plastic box send $1 to B. 
Gallagher, 319 E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


WRITE ABOUT HOBBIES. Ready, eager markets. 
Also collect dollars by collecting certain names. 
he details, Dorsett, 2215 So. ‘Walnut, Muncie, 
ndiana. 











CLIP, SELL news items from local newspapers. De- 
tailed instructions, 32 markets for $1. Dan Valen- 
tine, Box 2324, Salt Lake City. 


I’M YOUR INFORMATION GUIDE about New York, 
vicinity. Mail forwarded, Legitimate services per- 
formed. Daniel Service, Box 901, Brooklyn 1, 
New York. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation, Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
Capitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 





OWN AN ORIGINAL water color painting by San 
Francisco artist. Large 18x15 only $5.00. D. Y. 
Smith, 1050 Fell St., San Francisco. 





WOULD RETIRED ENGLISH TEACHER like to 
keep in practice and escape boredom writing my 
autobiography? With luck it could bring pretty 
penny which for me outweighs glory. Box M-7. 





255 PAYING CARTOON MAGAZINE and Trade 
Journal Markets — Plus 50 Radio-TV Gags, Guise 
—$1. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, 























YOUR NAME AND FULL ADDRESS on Good Rub- 
ber Stamp, $1.00, postpaid! 3 day service. Morey’s, 
627-D er, San Deenshees 17, Calif. 


ZESTFUL BOOKPLATE CATALOG FREE! Sebas- 
tian, 5138-A, Cahuenga, North Hollywood, Calif. 


NOW! SAVE MONEY! Thrifty Ribbon Rejuvenator 
reconditions your faded typewriter ribbons. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send only $1 for large 2 oz. 
bottle postpaid. Model Service, 216 W. Jackson, 
Chicago 6. 


YOUNG WRITER, interested in psychological pieces, 
invites thoughtful, feminine views on contemporary 
sources of conflict between the sexes. Box M-8. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “‘key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each. 
Sent C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


PIONEER-FRONTIER epic historical book, “The 
Houston Story,” Ed Bartholomew, about fabulous 
Houston, Indians, Texan revolution, the West. 
Pronounced “good” by reviewers. Clothbound, ist 
edition, signed by author, postpaid $3.00. Frontier 
Bookshop, 8102 Lockheed, Houston, Texas. 


IS THE MODERN, she-devil heroine here to stay, 
or will man return as the hero? Box M-4. 


DRAW PRETTY GIRLS — An interesting and 
fascinating hobby. Prepare to draw from beautiful 
models! nd immediately for “How To Draw 
Pretty Girls.” Complete course $2.00. Cartoon 
Club, 1506 Goodlet Street, Dept. B-2. San Bernar- 
dino, California. 


TELEVISION WRITER’S MANUAL, a permanent 
reference. Technique of the medium; script format 
illustrations; standard release form; glossary of 
TV lingo; market list; directory of stations, net- 
ae ; ian dollar, KT, 991 Clinton Ave., Irving- 
ton, N, J. 


101 SHORT STORY TITLES—original, idea-stirring 
—$1.00—(no stamps) J. L. Love, 138 Arlington 
Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


ELDERLY LADY wishes work for woman writer 
near Los Angeles. Etta Kanstrup, 913 Cardinal 
Drive, Evansville, Ind. 


YOU, A SELF-IMPRISONED MASTER, will hel 
solve your problems, $2.00. Alberta Hilands, Roc 
River, Wyoming. 


500 PERSONAL GUMMED STICKERS — $1.00. 
Printed neatly with name and full address. Samples 
free. Morey’s 627-D Baker, San Francisco 17, Calif. 


CARTOONIST’S, GAGSTER’S MONTHLY “GAG- 
CYCLOPEDIA,” $2.00 year. 5138 Cahuenga, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


JUVENILE MARKETS — Over 120, arranged sys- 
tematically, one dollar. Writer Aids, P.O. Box 201, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


WRITE SHORT STORIES—25 Pointers—75c. C. A. 
McDonnell, 1729 Winnemac Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 


SWAP PRINTING for—What have you? Little, 3015 
Grand, Ft. Smith, Ark. 


YOU CAN CREATE over two hundred _ million 
realistic characters with SCB—the original com- 
lete character builder. March special $1 per set. 
mited quantity available, Blois 936 Drake, Van- 
couver B. C. Canada. 


EIGHT FILLERS plus major filler markets, $1. Milt 
Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


LAZY WRITER needs inspiration to whip-up interest 
in unfinished novels, Box M-5. 


COVERAGE GUARANTEED QUEENLY WRITING 
—HOMEMAKERS from my BIG SIZED APRONS. 
40” up. Detachable plastic panel underneath per- 
cale. Today send $2.00. Postpaid.Elizabeth Ellis, 
1755 Exton Avenue, Trenton 10, New Jersey. 




















THINKING of starting your own community paper? 
Folio outlinin lan of procedure for $1. Lamson, 
Box 218-Q, elsea Station, New York 11. 


WRITING ARTICLE: Cinderella’s Little Slippers. 
Wish to contact women wearing size 3 or smaller; 
appreciate facts, anecdotes. Box 1476, Albany, 
New York. 





WANTED: Woman writer to collaborate with or 
assist foreign author in exchange for room, board, 
small salary. Fiction or TV scripts knowledge 
required, Must come to California. Ernest Thes- 
singer, 2734 Hope, Walnut Park, California. 


“A TYPEWRITER IS YOUR FORTUNE.” Write. 
McAllister, 1513-WD, Charlotte, N, Y. C. 


ADVENTUROUS GENTLEMAN world Traveler. A 
good storyteller—but not a writer. Seeks a person 
who could put his story in book form, Louis 
Marks, 323 N. Mott, Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


NO MORE TOOTHLESS COMBS. Miracle pocket 
comb, All Nylon-Unbreakable. Money back guar- 
antee. Send only 30c. P. O’Brian. 1014 Shattuck 
Ave., Berkley 7, Calif. 


FOOL-PROOF PLOT FORMULA. Works for all 
stories, Used by best writers. Infallable method, 
$1. Norman McClure, Box 1891, High Point, N. C. 


IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copy- 
ing and duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers. 
Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, 
Wisconsin. 








$10 A WEEK writing poems, instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c, Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


BE A HYPNOTIST. Send dollar for instructions. 
Hypnocollege, Box 753, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“COMMERCIAL CARTOONING,” a side-line income 
for beginner and arrived. $2.00. Details and 
Samples, write J. Borosky, 300-W Second Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. 





CLIP, SELL advertisements from local newspapers. 
Detailed instructions, 40 markets for $1. Dan 
Valentine, Box 2324, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


POEMS—Any Occasion—$2.00. Love, Death, Holi- 
days, Condolences, Friendship, Life. Send name, 
Address, Check or M.O. to: Al L. Perki (The 
Vagabond) 1300 Harvard St., N.W., Apt. 4, 
Washington (9), D. C. 


LET ME SUPPLY your basic plot outlines with 
obstacle and conflict. $2.00 each, Three for $5.00. 
L. Hunt, 5536 Jessamine, Bellaire, Texas. 











THANK YOU all for your replies to my December 
Box D-3 ad. Will V.E.H. of Saint Louis please 
ive her address, Brutus thinks that wonderful 
etter deserves an answer. Box M-2 c/o Writers 
Digest. 





YOU CAN MAKE MONEY writing Fillers. My folio 
tells you how to write and where to sell. Sen 
1.00, ‘“‘No checks,” to Writers’ Folios, 133 E. 
15th St., Dept. 2, New York 3, N. Y. 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES! Immediate commissions! 
Starting outfit, 25c. Hirsch’s, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO YOUNG MAN would correspond 
poets, writers. Box M-9. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work 
- ag aga something Odd! Pacific-44B, Ocean- 
side, Calif. 








EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING, Self-help book 
by Dorothy Banker. $1 postpaid, Saunders Press, 
Claremont, Calif. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
*, this magazine, page 73. Natalie Newell-Ghost- 
writer. 





JOURNALISM AS A PROFITABLE HOBBY: 15,000- 
word booklet, “Adventures in Free-lance News- 
paper Feature Writing,” $1. Holden, Ger town 
1, Tennessee. . 


(Continued on next page) 
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YOU CAN SELL 


A new era is opening up in the whole writing field: fresh 

talent is being scouted for. A long-established agent, for 

whom I’ve ghosted, edited and revised scripts over a period 

of many years, will handle any stories I okay for publica- 

tion, screen, TV sales. My careful amalysis and suggestions 

as to piapality. $1 per 1000 words. (50c per after 4000). 
5. 


REFER 
DOROTHY DOYLE 
1129 — 25th ST. Santa Monica, Calif. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


read carefully for minor errors; typed accurately and 
promptly. I offer you many years of experience in lit- 
erary editorial pot and typing of all kinds, including 
legal works, biographies, articles, poetry and fiction. 
Your inquiries answered promptly. 

65¢c per thousand words — one carbon 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
1612 Highland Ave, Wadswerth, Ohio 


ILL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Casselberry, Box 57 














Fern Park, Fila. 











YOUR POEMS 


--set to music and recorded. Our staff includes _top- 
notch professionals. Send your .song poems for 
EXAMINATION. Also enclose 10c and we will send 
you the factual, informative booklet which has helped 
so many others, “‘How To Write And Sell Songs.” 


RELIABLE MUSIC SERVICE 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Box 430-WD 








(PERSONALS Continued) 


FEELING ALONE? Unhappy? Need some sympathy 
or cheering? It might help, Unburden your heart 
to A. Kinwon, P.O. 65, Box 3972, Los Angeles 65, 
California. One doilar. 





RESEARCH AND GHOSTWRITING, investigation, 
technical and non-technical subjects, besktonath 
manuscripts, solutions to questions, etc, W. Bill- 
gaa Craig Street West, Suite 230, Montreal, 

anada. 





YOUNG COUPLE interested literary correspondence, 
adventure, Box M-6. 





ATTENTION LYRIC WRITERS: Don’t pay for 
Melodies to your lyrics, Send $2 for names and 
addresses of ten honest composers who will col- 
laborate with you fifty-fifty basis; sharing ex- 

mses and royalties equally. Tommy jaxey, 
gley, South Carolina. 





HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING? Let me help you. 
Abbie M, Allen, R.R. 5, Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 





SCIENTIFIC HEALING and Prosperity — Home 
Treatments. F, A. Smith, O. D., Box 413, Sterling, 
Ill, Postal Cards not answered. 





YOUNG MAN would like any job permitting writing 
timie. Salary, location not important. John Tuomey, 
1430 Washington St., San Francisco. 





CARTOONISTS! Gag ideas for cartoons for sale. 
What terms will you offer? M. Dale Williams, 3842 
N, Capitol Ave., Indianapolis 8, Indiana. 


MALE WRITER, rea bly ful thirtyish, in- 
vites correspondence which could lead to coopera- 
tion, collaboration and mutual interests. Bill Warner, 
P, O. Box 1482, Dallas, Texas. 
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Boston Markets 


(Continued from page 37) 


three weeks. Meyer C. Handel, editor-in- 
chief. 

Plays, 8 Arlington Street. A. S. Burack, 
editor. This magazine presents one-act 
plays to be used in grade and high schools. 
These should always have a sound principle 
or be built around some seasonal activity 
or anniversary, as Washington’s Birthday, 
or some historic event or personage. The 
magazine can always use good comedies and 
holiday plays. Best to query. 


Poetry and Verse 

The Atlantic, 8 Arlington Street. For the 
“Accent on Living” department uses sophis- 
ticated and witty verse. Also uses serious 
or quality verse with payment at $1 a line, 
on acceptance. 

Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway 
Street. This newspaper uses some light verse 
on the “Family Features” page; payment is 
about $2 and up. 


Religious Markets 


Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway 
Street. This is a daily newspaper with 
special pages which use feature articles; 
interviews with personalities prominent in 
news or in special fields of current interest; 
human interest stories and current events. 
The Monitor buys about 300 essays each 
year for a daily “Home Forum” page and 
possibly 100 essays for its editorial page. 
The length desired is 1000 words. Payment 
averages 2 cents per word. Study a few 
months’ issues before submitting to this in- 
ternational newspaper, which has a quality 
audience. Note: articles, poems for Chris- 
tian Science Journal and Sentinel and re- 
ligious articles for the Monitor will be 
accepted only from members of the Mother 
Church, the First Church of Christ Scien- 
tist, Boston, Mass. 

The Church Militant, 1 Joy Street. Epis- 
copalian monthly, except summers. Pub- 
lished under the direction of the Bishop 
and the Council of the Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts. Limited market. 

The Far East, St. Columban’s, Milton, 
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Mass. Rev. Edward De Persio, editor. 
Catholic monthly. Uses mission features 
which are largely staff written but does buy 
some articles on human interest and travel 
in such locales as Burma, the Philippines, 
Japan, Korea etc. Pay is 2 cents a word. 
For a sample copy, send 10 cents and men- 
tion Writer's Digest. 

(To be concluded next month. Boston trade 
magazines and book publishers will be listed in 
the April Wrirer’s Dicks.) 





No Help . . . No Sale! 
(Continued from page 24) 


Then Fay becomes pregnant and, because of 
her two jobs, weak and ill. When she finally goes 
to a doctor, he orders her to stay in bed for a 
time or definitely lose her baby. Unable to give 
up her dream of the future, Fay continues to 
work until she loses her baby, her health, and 
the love and respect of her husband. 

Ward changes jobs and she gets the home she 
has always wanted. It is meaningless. The story 
ends on a note of hope, however, as Fay works 
to regain a little of Ward’s love and confidence. 


After sending out an outline, I refuse to 
think about the story, or by the time I write 
it, it’s likely to be a different story from 
the one the editor okeyed. Once I thought 
too much about an outline I did for Mary 
Rollins and, when I finally had to write 
the story following the original outline, I 
hated everything about it. The story didn’t 
sell either until it was completely revised. 
(“Love-Wise Widow,” Real Story, Decem- 
ber, 1950.) 

All confessions are told in the first per- 
son, but there are various ways of telling 
the first-person story. The best way, and 
the way most editors prefer, is to start at 
the beginning of real trouble and go on 
from there, filling in details of background 
and motivation at intervals so as not to 
stop the story. Another method, used a 
great deal in True Story, is to tell the 
story straight through from the begin- 
ning. In other words, if the story had its 
motivation in the heroine’s childhood, then 
that is where the story starts in print. 
Finally, there is the flashback technique. 
This method—in which the story starts off 
near the end, and then, after a few pages, 
flashes back to years and happenings gone 
by, returning to the near-present to end 





WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginnin end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course o its ind on Mehe market, covering 
every — of story and article go 4 on —= to teens. 


fasre the step-by- ni are, fe hose work 
$ aD aring Rey ww" le Publications. No 
niet W course. Personal critic m 


an ‘ Gy bel ay 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. QO, Box 104 Laceyville, Penaa. 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. eh ag or for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 








GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for you. 
Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Correspondence re- 
quires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D Miami 33, Florida 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC diag BUILDER! 


lorsed by Seeding 06 ‘0 ded by editors of 


nati onal magazines eed by th of 
Let the PLOT Genie Yurnis' pate wae Geers dramatic plots 
for the s t now in Write what the editors 
4 Get ie share of the cdltors’ checks. Send today 
for free descriptive literature. 


J. C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 











P. ©. Bax 1008, Dept. D. Glendale, Calif. 
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BOOK WRITERS 


j ‘ 
7 bat, my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction ‘ 
> ave the way to success for YOU. My clients ‘ 
) =) ad ling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where a r 
sary, and present your material in its very best s —~ 4 
> ll rea 
> 
) c 
) i 





for publication. Returned to you typewritten a 
for the publisher. $1.35 oa 7 thousand words, carbon 
copy included. Terms may nged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 711, Gower, Missouri 


ss sowoerrermcerhcermhermhwrwrereeereweweswewwvwv. 
PPP PLP AB APB PDD OE ED 


HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed. 
60¢ thousand words. 


ELENA QUINN 
Compten 2, Californie 

















418 Eest Palmer 








ARTICLES SELL BETTER THAN FICTION 


ve — p. B word to: NATION'S ayer Ess, 
FORD 7 vim at he OLD, cwcace. bd 4 Saat AG, 
AMERICAN, Fone Page ALD, n HOM es 
ND R "men's Ra. ne cuhdann. w peliiens. 
juvenile, many ‘trade mags., etc. WReading fee: $1 per 1,000, 
up to 3,000, 50c thereafter. Minimum $2. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion 





Danville, tl. 











WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any oubient) at once. 
for consideration as song material — we'll send you 
information on tA to convert your poem inte @ song: 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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FINDING A 


NO LUCK PUBLISHER? 


We are established cooperative book publishers whose basic 

licy is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
Coking for a publisher of your novel, short stories, play, 
scholarly work, poetry etc., learn how we can help you. 
Write today to Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet WD4. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 36 





4“ ” 
SPECIALIZED” MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
40c per 1,000 words 
Prompt — Neat — Accurate 
All mss. read carefully before copying. Minor sovrestions 
made in spelling, punctuation, phrasing, etc. Service in- 
cludes one extra first and last page, one free carbon copy. 
Typing orders are acknowledged same day they are received. 
1 completed mss. will be mailed back to you FLAT. Sample 
typing on request. 
GRAY HUNTINGTON MOODY 
P. O. Box 125, Hyannis Port 5, Mass., Cape Cod 











PROFITABLE BOOK and STORY SALES 


®@ High quality manuscript appraisal and re-writing 
at low rates. 

®@ Personal contacts with leading publishers, tele- 
vision and movie studios. 


AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street, Jackson Heights 70, New York 


MUSIC SERVICE 


If you write SONG POEMS but can't write music, 
we can help you. Details FREE. Write today. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. 


FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10% 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION, 
RENSEB PRESS-WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est. 1918) 
Desk 4/24 


Boston, Mass. 





30 Church St. New York 7, N. Y. 














A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all 
obstacles with a new - 7 you have overlooked. 
= Rosicrucians know how, and will help you 
epely the greatest of all powers in man’s control. 
ite health and abundance for yourself. Write for 
Free book, “The Mastery of Life.’’ It tells how 
Se may receive these teachi for study and use. 
means the dawn dawn of « new day for you. Address; 


The udhindetens 


San Jose —AMORC— =e California 
“The Rosicrucians are NOT a religious organization’’ 
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the story—is being used less and less. There 
are stories, however, in which the flashback 
is the story. For instance, in “Not Quite 
A Wife,” January, 1950, Real Romances, 
the story opens in the immediate present, 
with Linda holding her new baby who, as 
she has just told the nurse, is to be named 
after her husband. Her husband remarks 
that the baby should be named Eric, that 
if it weren’t for Eric there wouldn’t be a 
baby. The nurse is shocked and Linda and 
her husband laugh at their joke. But after 
the husband leaves, Linda remembers the 
boy, Eric. She remembers the whole story 
of a young boy’s infatuation for her, 
married woman, and realizes that she 
reached maturity through his heartbreak. 

I never open a new story in the same 
way I started a previous one and I seldom 


rewrite a lead once it’s down on paper. But’ 


I try to get as much information as possible 
into the first paragraph. The opening 
paragraph of “Dream Girl To No One” is 
an example of this technique: 

Because I was an only child and my 
father was Donald Bloom, president 
of the City Bank and Trust, I never 
lacked for spending money and friends 
while I was in grade school. In junior 
high and even during my freshman 
and sophomore years at Blaine High, I 
contented myself by having the highest 
grades in my class. For, of course, a 
treat to a movie and a soda afterward 
doesn’t get you far in those grades. But 
at seventeen it wasn’t enough. 

Here is the opening paragraph of “One 
Girl Mutiny,” which plunges right into the 
story, yet gives a glimpse of Patty’s back- 
ground: 

I dashed up the back steps, careful 
to avoid the one with the loose board. 
Yesterday I had gone up those same 
steps slowly, hating that board be- 
cause somehow it symbolized our 
whole house, our big family of kids 
with their grubby hands and patched 
hand-me-downs. None of it mattered 
now. Everything was wonderful. I had 
a job! 

Another lead which I sometimes use, and 
which seems to be a favorite among con- 
fession writers, is the self-analyzing lead. I 














used it in “I Put A Price On Love,” True 
Confessions, April, 1951: 

If anyone had told me that I’d ever 
be envious of my younger sister, 
Marge, I’d have laughed at them. I 
just wasn’t the envying kind. 

It isn’t too important how you start your 
story, as long as you start with something 
important to the story and give your reader 
an inkling of who and what the story is 
about. 

As for endings, don’t leave anything im- 
portant to be filled in by the reader. This 
isn’t fiction; this is real life you’re writing 
about and these stories have happened in 
the past—even if the past is only a week 
away. It doesn’t hurt to give a brief hint 
as to the future after the actual end of the 
story. The ending of “No Merry Christmas 
For Me,” January, 1951, True Confessions, 
is a typical ending of this type. The first 
paragraph is the real ending, the second, 
the hammer-blow. 

“Mom, I’m sorry,” I murmured to 
the silent house when Lenny had gone. 
“I can’t take your place. No one can 
—ever. But I—I’ll try from now on.” 
The words were a whispered prayer— 
to Mom and to Him. To the two who 
knew what Christmas really means. 
Giving gifts that can’t be wrapped up 
in fancy paper and tied with gay rib- 
bons. The kind of gifts Mom had al- 
ways given. 

. . . Ill always be humbly thankful, 
even if I live to be a great-grand- 
mother, that I had the courage to turn 
my back on that gay party last Christ- 
mas Eve and go home to be with Dad 
and Ruth and Lenny. For you see, 
Dad won’t be with us this Christmas. 
He’s with Mom now. 

It isn’t usually necessary to end a story 
with an extra paragraph pointing into the 
future, especially if the lesson in the story 
has already been made emotionally strong. 
In “One Girl Mutiny,” a brief, pointed 
paragraph was all that was needed: 

As we descended the stairs, Sally 
holding the bottom of my skirt as if 
it really were a queen’s train, I knew 
I could name a lot of people who 





WRITERS: 
COME TO ONE PATRONIZED BY PROFESSIONALS: 


For advice, coaching, revisions, or ghostwriting. Write 
for info. and FREE talent quiz. 
MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 
2312 West 8th Stree Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Novels and short stories. Forty cents per thou- 
sand words. Free carbon copies. Poetry one cent 
per line. Bond paper. Disabled veteran. 


ADDISON ALTON 


1013 Palean Street Keokuk, lowa 








REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
For Top Professionals or New Writers 
Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 
WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED ACCURATELY 


Free carbon — extra first and last page 
50c per 1000 words — 40c per 1000 words 
on novels. Minor corrections. 
DOROTHY TRAVERS 


98 Alpine Street Cambridge, Massachusetts 
TR 6-8557 








SONG WRITERS! 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF YOUR 
POEM OR MELODY IS A MUST! 


Established hit songwriter offers you: Song 
Analysis; Song Arranging; Music to your Poem, 
for nominal fee. FREE poem examination. Song 
writing lesson free, upon request. State EXACTLY 
what you write . . . poems only, music only, or 
both poems and music. 


SONG SERVICE (Dept. WD) 








333 W. 56th Street New York 19, N. Y. 








YOUR STORY CAN BE VITALIZED 


into brilliance, originality and appeal 
You can write with confidence and skill. 


| SPECIALIZE IN GIVING YOUR STORY 
Crisp Dialog Living Characters Professional Style 
* * | rewrite the opening and the ending * * 
PROMPT SERVICE 
The cost is $5 for a story under 8000 words 


(other lengths by arrangement) 
“A vitalized story is an adventure in writing"’ 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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could hold up their heads and talk to 

God, like I was doing right then in my 

heart. 

“Can He Forgive Me?” is one of the few 
stories I’ve written which deals with an 
unpardonable sin. The ending here can 
give hope, but no actual promise of happi- 
ness to come: 

. I can’t help praying that 

someday Ward will forget for just a 

moment, will flash me a quick smile, 

and that gradually I can gain back 

a little of his lost love and trust. 

I’m building my future on that and 
on what Dr. Waldon told me this 
afternoon after my final check-up. 
“These treatments have been terribly 
painful and expensive, Fay, I know. 
But I really think they’ve done the 
trick. You should be able to give that 
husband of yours a fine, sturdy son or 
daughter in the near future.” 

I pray that he is right. 

Taking up the subject of titles last in- 
stead of first is like putting the cart before 
the horse, but there’s only one rule on 
confession titles: don’t worry about them. 
Confession editors seem to prefer their own 
titles. Of all the stories I’ve sold, only one 
has been published under its original title, 
“Christmas Reunion,” December, 1950, 
Real Romances. I called “Seal It With A 
Kiss”—“That Something Within Us.” 
But the title the editors gave the story, 
plus the romantically-enticing colored illus- 
trations, attracted many readers who would 
have flipped the page had the illustration 
showed a man in minister’s garb under my 
title. Confession readers are looking for a 
thrill — along with romance — along with 
help. Titles point the way. 


Confession Markets 


True Confessions, 67 West 44th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Walter R. Schmidt, editor, 
wants stories that sound like fact, not fic- 
tion. The writing may be unpolished and 
must always read as if the heroine is sitting 
down, now that it is all over, to write her 
life story. Strong confession theme for this 
market; stories must involve a serious 
transgression with accompanying dire 
results. Stories concerning teen-agers are 
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very welcome here, but must have strong, 
mature problems. Lengths vary from 3,000 
to 7,000 words for shorts (shorter lengths 
preferred) and 10,000 words for novelettes. 
Payment is 5c a word, on acceptance. 

True Story, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Mrs. Nina Dorrance, managing 
editor. Problems and characters should be 
of the wage-earning variety, with emphasis 
on the emotional tone. There should be 
some theme or point to a story besides its 
entertainment value. The magazine prefers 
a documentary style. Although slanted to- 
ward young girls and young married 
women, a story is occasionally used in 
which the problem is that of an older 
woman. Lengths include surprise ending 
shorts of 1,000 to 1,500 words; regular 
shorts of 5,000 to 6,000 words; novelettes 
of 8,000 to 9,000 words; double-lengths of 
12,000 words; serials in two parts, 9,000 
words each. Payment runs $100 for short- 
shorts; $300 for short stories; $400 for nov- 
elettes; $500 for double-lengths; $850 for 
two-part serials. Stories for this magazine 
must be literally true or based on fact. 


True Romance, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Marjorie Sneden, story edi- 
tor. Stories of an intensely romantic nature 
are preferred here, directed toward a ma- 
ture audience and told from the woman’s 
point of view. Lengths and prices: book- 
length (12,000 words), $450; novelette 
(9,000 words), $300; short story (5,000- 
6,500 words), $250; short-short (2,000- 
3,500 words), $100 to $175; first-person 
articles (2,000 words), $100. 

True Love Stories, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Sylvia B. Harary, story 
editor. This market caters to a young audi- 
ence, wanting strong, down-to-earth prob- 
lems of teen-agers and exciting drama about 
slightly older people. Study of the magazine 
is essential. Will take any length from a 
short-short of 1,500 words to a double- 
length of 12,000 words. Payment here is 
the same as on True Story and True 
Romance. 

True Experience, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Frank Gould, editor. This 
magazine is again in the market for first- 
person dramatic true stories without by-lines 
or documentation. Readers, from 16 to 32 
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years, must be able to identify themselves 
with problems in the stories and find solu- 
tions. Write simply, include suspense and 
emotion. The slant here is toward hard- 
hitting variations on the love theme—seduc- 
tion, rape, crime, abandonment, excitement, 
as well as marriage and love stories. Lengths 
should hit 2,000, 4,000, 6,000 or 9,000 
words. Pay is from 3 to 5c a word, on 
acceptance. 

Real Story, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Mary Rollins, editor, prefers court- 
ship and early marriage themes. The court- 
ship, however, usually concerns mature 
young people, not teen-agers. Stories stick 
rather close to the Sin-Suffer-Repent for- 
mula, and must be strong, dramatic, with 
sincere emotion and down-to-earth char- 
acters. A story based solely on sex won't 
find a welcome here. Lengths are 5,000 to 
6,500 words for shorts and 10,000 words 
for novelettes. The latter are generally 
written from an accepted outline. Payment 
is 3c a word. 

Real Romances, 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mary Rollins, editor. Same 
lengths and requirements as Real Story. 

Secrets, 23 West 47th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. Rose Wyn, editor, likes stories with 
the emphasis on the man-woman relation- 
ship. Aimed exclusively at the 18 to 35 
age group, there can be no typical prob- 
lems of older people. Endings must be fully 
resolved, and satisfactorily so, with nothing 


left hanging, no overtones of a morbid: 


sort, no bittersweetness. Readers of this 
magazine aren’t interested in emotional 
turmoil for its own sake—they want to 
identify themselves with the heroine and 
enjoy the story. Feminine viewpoint pre- 
ferred. Lengths include shorts around 5,000 
words, short-shorts from 2,000 to 3,500 
words, and novelettes of 10,000 words. Pay- 
ment is 3c a word and up. 

Revealing Romances, 23 West 47th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Rose Wyn, editor. This 
magazine has the same general require- 
ments as Secrets, but is aimed at slightly 
younger readers, the 17 to 30 age group. 
Seventy-five per cent of the readers of both 
magazines are young married women. 
Lengths and rate of payment compare with 
those on Secrets. 





Beginners 
Only 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* Fou will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


PR ib dient ada dccteyensGans «pes bebAds a keea Ken 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 























WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out 
for less than ten dollars, a small sum to find 
out information that may prove invaluable 
to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $2.50. Verse, 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Confidential Confessions, 23 W. 47th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Rose Wyn, editor. This 
new confession book uses material similar to 
that used in Secrets and Revealing Ro- 
mances. Stories are aimed at the 17 to 30 
age group. Feminine viewpoint preferred. 
Shorts run 2,500 to 6,000 words and novel- 
ettes run about 10,000 words. Payment is 1 
to 2c a word, on acceptance, but is expected 
to go up as soon as the magazine becomes 
established. 

Intimate Romances, 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Florence J. Schetty, 
editor. This market is particularly interested 
in the first-person problem type of story 
involving intense emotional conflict. The 
story should be told with warmth and sin- 
cerity, enabling the reader to feel sympa- 
thetic toward the narrator. The problem 
must be down-to-earth and universal in 
appeal. Both courtship and young marriage 
problems fit here, and sex problems, if they 
are treated believably. Lengths run 5,000 to 
8,000 words on shorts and 10,000 to 15,000 
words for the novel length. Payment is 3c 
a word and up, on acceptance. 

Personal Romances, 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. May C. Kelley, editor, 
asks chiefly for good emotion, sympathetic 
characters, and a strong love conflict. 
Social backgrounds are average, there 
should be no illicit love or suicide as a way 
out, and young pre-marriage, young mar- 
riage, or more mature emotional problems 
are acceptable, although courtship stories 
are preferred. The heroine must solve her 
own problem and develop strength or grow 
more mature through her troubles. Some 
male-viewpoint stories are accepted. Plenty 
of dramatic complications and thrilling love 
scenes for this market. Lengths include short 
stories around 5,000 words, plus two 10,000 
word novelettes in each issue. Mrs. Kelley 
wants to see an outline first on novelettes. 
Payment is 3c a word. 

Modern Romances, 261 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Hazel L. Berge, editor. This 
magazine caters to the younger 17 to 30 
age group of readers. Both man and 
woman-viewpoint stories are acceptable but 
must appeal to a feminine audience. Miss 
Berge likes teen-age and career stories with 
strong, mature problems, also young mar- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Desk Standard Dictionary ..... 
Dictionary of American 
Underworld Ligee Date Soares 
se of he English Usage. . 
w 2.4 
English Grammar Simplified | 
ames C. Fernald 
s Comic yong! a 
Fundamentals of Good Writing. . 
Robert Penn Warren 
Protection :~ — of 
Literary Proper 
Ae 


re *Said Boo 
The Substitute & i 
Webster’s Dictionary ........... 
Western Words 
Adams 


CARTOONING 
amy a Cartooning .......... 


Editeral’ Gistecnies PERLE RED 
pencer 

How to Create Gags 
Cartoon Consultants 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Medern Criminal Investigation. .. 
Soderman & O’Connel 
Mogstery Pictles ..... 00000000 
arie Rodell 
Writing Detective & Mystery 
Fictsom, Bares ....02..ccceee 


JUVENILE —— 
Juvenile Success 
Herman 
betag FP mn — Fiction ........ 
ttn 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE nee ING 


Article Writing & Marketing .... 5.50 
George Bird 
How to Write for Homemakers. . 3.00 
Richardson @ Callahan 
Technique in Article Writing.... 3.50 
Robeson Bailey 
MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section ............ 50 
1951 Photo Almanac ........... 1.75 
Waiter’s Market ........ccccee 3. 
Mathieu & Jones 
The 1952 Writer’s Yearbook... .. -50 
Summer Theatres ...........00 1.00 
Leo Shull 
The Writing Trade ............ 2.50 
aul R. Re 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing ........ 2.75 
Burack 
Technique of the Novel ........ 2.00 
Uzzell 
Hew to Write A Novel ......... 3.50 
Komroff 
How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 
Woodford 
PLAY WRITING 
Mayesttios for Broadway ....... 3.00 
Leo Shull 
Pointers on Playwriting ......... 2.00 
Joseph Niggli 
en Playwriting for .......... 3.50 
Theater and Television 
Lewis Herman 
Tegpnicue of Screenplay 
Writi . EEE 3.50 
Write That Ee cvacans aan 3.00 
_Kenneth T. Rowe 
Writing For The Screen ....... 3.00 
Beranger 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
Wycliffe Hill 





Basic Formulas of Fiction ...... 2.50 
Foster-Harris 
101 Plots Used & Abused ...... 1.25 
oung - 
oom La Simplified ....... 2.50 
36 Dramatic Situations ........ 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Writers: Let’s Plot ............ 2.50 
ildred I. Reid 
Writing: Advice & Devices ...... 3.50 
Campbell 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
How to Write Short Stories That 
Editors Buy, Earl Reed Silvers 2.00 


Narrative Te a Piatecaress 3.75 
Thomas 
The Short Fa cna dn kais. Silk 3.75 
O’Faolain 
Short Story Writing ............ 2.00 
Tremaine 
iin a honcwndcene’ 3.00 
Edith M. S siirviclees 
Write the Short Short ........ 3.50 
wood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts ...... 3.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writing Magazine Fiction ...... 2.50 
‘ampbe 


bee the Confession Story ... 2.50 
Writing -* Short Short Story... 2.50 


Kammerman 





..- FOR WRITERS 





After careful study of publishers’ cata- 
logues, Wrrrer’s Dicest recommends 
these to its readers for their interesting 
and authoritative information. Sold on 
a ten-day money-back agreement. 





POETRY & SONGWRITING 


An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
Stanton A. Coblentz 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.50 
lement Wood 
First wry > ‘he 2.00 
Robert H. a 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
‘ nne Hamilton 
How to Write Songs That Sell. . . 2.95 
Arthur Korb 
Seven Principles of Poetry...... 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 
Clement Wood =. 


Verse Writing Simplified . 
Robert K. Buell 
Wels = Sell Pop. Songs..... 1.50 


Write om Selling Greeting 
Card V .. i ~~ SNe .00 
Writing Light Verse ........... 2.00 
Richard Armour 
Writing Your Poem ........... 2.75 


Lawrence Zillman 





RADIO & TV 
Pointers on Radio Writing ..... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
io & Television Writing ..... 6.50 
‘ax Wylie 
Radio hadg = | SG satan canals Gia aseshin 4.00 
Max Wylie 
Television Writing .............. 3.75 
Robert S. Greene 
Writing for Television ........ 4.75 
Enc Heath 


MISCELLANEOUS 
2 2. “) ee 2.50 
R Flesch 
Art of Useful Writing .......... 3.75 
W. B. Pitkins 
Call It Experience ............ 3.50 


Erskine Caldwell 
Characters Make Your Story .... 3.50 
Maren Elwood 
Editor to Author, The Letters of 
Maxwell E. Perkins 3.75 


Guide to Creative Writing ..... 2.95 
Roger H. Garrison 

The Magazine World .......... 5.65 
Wolseley 

Let’s Write About You .... ... 2.00 
Charles Carson 

111 Don’ts for Writers ......... 3.00 


Maren Elwood 
Reader Over Your Shoulder .... 3.75 
Hodges & Graves 


pe he eae 3.00 
sock wagered 

Words Into J ype eer . 5.00 
Skillin &@ Gay 

Writer’s ee 1.50 
Paul Haines 

Writers Help Yourselves ....... 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writers: Here’s How ......... 1.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writers: Learn to Earn ........ 2.50 


Mildred I. Reid 

Writer’s Notebook 
W. Somerset Maugham 

Writer’s Workshop Companion.. 3.00 
Gorham Munson 

Writing of Biography .......... 1.50 


Catherine Drinker Bowen 
Writing Non-Fiction .......... 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 


The Writing of Fiction ....... 3.50 
. s. of 
Writers’ Pai _—s 5 ere 6.20 
Writing—I to ‘Printed Page.. 6.95 
Glen Gundell 


Writing to Sell 
Scott Meredith 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E, 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 














“, « « | want to express my sincere thanks. 
You have done a magnificent job..." (Name 
on request). “SPLENDID!” says Leading New 
Yerk publisher of Tooker Assignment .. . 
Two of My Ghosted Books Have Sold over 
10,000 copies. 

Ghosting, Revision, Creative Criticism, Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 
Half a Life-time of Experience as Editor, suc- 
cessful free lance, critic and publisher. Author 
of “The Day of the Brown Horde” and numer- 
ous other books, short stories, articles, own and 
collaborative. 

Consideration Reading $2.00 each for short 
stories, 3,000 words or less, Sales offer if sal- 
able, brief criticism or suggestion of further 
work, separate fee to be arranged. 3,000 to 
20,000, $3.00; Books $8.00 . . . My technical 
books: “Writing for a Living” (cloth) $2.50; 
“How to Publish Profitably” (paper) $1.00; 
“Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) $1. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases 
st ge ge cempounding, hyphenation, etc., an 
ped on good bond with one carbon, $1.00 thousand. 


Extensive Rewriting by Arrangement 
R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS, McNEIL, A.B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


riage stories and stories about teen-agers 
written from the viewpoint of parents. 
There must be plenty of emotion and dra- 
matic conflict for this market, created more 
often than not by character contrast. Shorts ‘ 
run 4,000 to 8,000 words; novelettes, 10,000 
to 12,000 words; and booklengths, 15,000 
to 20,000 words. Payment is 4c a word. 

Goodman confession group, 350 5th Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. Mrs. Bessie Little and 
Dan Merrin share the editing of the Good- 
man bi-monthly confession magazines, 
which include My Confession, My Ro- 
mance, I Confess, Actual Romance and 
Life Romances. There is central reading 
here and no special age group is catered to 
in any of the magazines. The need is for 
stories dealing with vital problems faced by 
women of today. Pre-marriage and young- 
marriage stories are preferred, but the issues 
are balanced. Stress strong emotional ap- 
peal. My Confession, My Romance, and 
Life Romances take stories from 2,000 to 
8,000 words, while J Confess and Actual 
Romance use only novelette lengths from 
10,000 to 14,000 words. Payment on all the 
magazines is 3c a word. 





Plot-bound 
Write a scene of priceless beauty, 
Best you’ve done without a doubt; 
Check the plot and know that duty 
Orders priceless scene cut out. 


Mabelle Risley Martin 














Announcing Publication of 1952 Anthology of Best Original Short-Shorts 
ROBERT OBERFIRST is editing a 1952 Anthology of Best Original Short-Shorts, and js looking for outstanding, 
original, unpublished short-shorts from new writers. Mss. are invited for consideration. FREE READING. Each 
accepted author will only have to purchase 35 copies of Anthology at the regular trade price. Unacceptable stories 
will be returned promptly. Stories will be judged on freshness and originality of ideas. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. 0. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 














ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers Personal Training in Writing the Short-Short 


WRITERS: By special request I am offering a low-priced training period in writing short-shorts from idea to 
completed story. No printed lessons or stereotyped instruction. e training is entively Bea suited to 
each individual writer, and covers a period of cf months.* My famous booklet, WRITIN' SHORT SHORT 
pag ges book, SHORT SHORT STORIES, sent free to each enrolled student. °3 months’ instruction 
only. $10.00. 
SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS: Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 
1,500 words, $1 per 1,000 words thereafter; novels, $10; poems, $1 each. 
AUTHOR: TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT SHORT, $2; SHORT SHORT STORIES, $2; 
CO-AUTHOR: WRITING THE SHORT STORY, $2.50. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent P. ©. Bex 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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LHS OPPORTUNITY 
OW A WPS TW... 


You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited 
group of writers, or it won't cost you a penny! 








DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Manual 

Literary imagination is the professional writer's 
most prized possession. Without it, he knows that no 
amount of technique, no amount of skill in weaving 
words can make a story as good as it can be. Every 
writer — no matter in what field he works — must 
use and develop his imagination. Scores of books on 
writing technique have been published, yet not one 
of them has dealt with the writer's most important 
asset — his imagination. 

Literary imagination can be developed in the 
normal mind, just as a limb may be developed by 
exercise. But just as a muscle will stiffen and shrivel 
up if it isn’t used, so will the imagination become 
dull and sluggish from lack of exercise. The more 
often a writer puts his imagination to work, the more 
it will develop. And an active and facile imagina- 
tion is essential if you are to become a selling writer. 


A few short weeks of honest, daily work as out- 
lined in DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINA- 
TION, will spur vour imagination and enthusiasm. 
You will become curious about people, places, and 
events, and this will bring you rich rewards. You 
will discover untapped sources for story material. 


Your writing will be vivid and alive, and — most 
important to you — your manuscripts will become 
salable. 


To make this training manual accessible to any 
writer, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy, which 
is virtually its cost to me. 





CRITICISM AND MARKETING SERVICE for 
completed manuscripts you wish to sell. Here are 
two excerpts from letters sent by grateful clients: 


“Your remarks were most constructive and helpful. 
I'll never again be haunted by that bogey ‘Plot’. You 
cleared away all the mystery that surrounded this ‘frighten- 
ing’ phase of fiction writing.’ 

“A thousand thanks for your truly helpful criticism. 
Your familiarity with the characters, plot, and setting of 
my story is proof to me that you read every manuscript 
with painstaking care. If you'll have me, I'd like to work 
with you until I make the grade, and even after that.’’ 





lf your efforts to establish 
yourself in the writing field 
have met with discouraging 
results, write for my pamphlet 
which gives details of this 
unique offer. 


For more than fifteen years 
| have been helping ambitious 
men and women, and the results 
have been gratifying. Writers, 
whose work I've dealt with, are 
now selling their manuscripts to 
leading magazines and book 
publishers. And some have had 
their stories and books screened. 
This success can be traced to 
the fact that my work is de- 
signed to fit each individual's 
needs instead of putting all 
clients through the same paces. 


If you are sincere in your de- 
sire to break into print; if you 
are willing to work along care- 
fully planned lines, send for my 
pamphlet today. It is FREE for 
the asking, and puts you under 
no obligation. 





The schedule of fees in this 
service is as follows: $5.00 
for each manuscript not ex- 
ceeding 5,000 words, $1.00 
for each additional 1,000 
words (or fraction) thereafter. 


MALIBU 


GEORGE KELTON 


CALIFORNIA 








Special rates for book lengths. 











Is One of Many Carson Clients 
Who Achieved Success Last Year 


HIS IS MORE than the story 
(5 a new writer getting publi- 
cation. It is a drama of courage 
and perseverence, of triumph over 
physical handicap and literary ob- 
scurity. 
When Olive Carr first wrote to me 
she needed literary guidance, but she 
needed encouragement too. She 
wanted to walk again, and she wanted 
her story to be written and published. 
The doctor was helping her to get well. Would I assist with her novel P 
I would and did. You have probably heard of her book by now. It is 
called Tracks on the River, and you'll find copies in your favorite book 
store. 

This lady wanted success enough that she was willing to work for 
it, but she believed that her efforts could be rewarded only if she had 
proper guidance. When one requires guidance in writing a book he 
should consult an author who has written books, and that is what Olive 
Carr did. In a recent letter she said, “Without your help, my book 
might still be on the salvage shelf.” 


If your manuscript requires professional aid to make it publishable, 
I am willing to extend to you the same assistance that I have been 
giving my clients for a decade and a half. Write today for my free 
circular entitled “Literary Help.” It explains how I work and tells you 
how we get started. 





Get your copy of my Directory of Literary 
Agents, containing the names and ad- 
dresses of 115 agents, with 5,000 words 
of valuable commentary. Price 25c, coin. 











Interviews by arrangement only 





